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a NEWS OF THE WEEK 
tive lange NOTHER week has been spent in North Africa in the barren man will frequently sit on the Central‘Committee, and Committees 
. Bae A round of agreement, rumoured disagreement, disagreement, for Europe and the Far East. The main directive power will be in 
matted # rumoured agreement. We are apparently in the phase of rumoured _ the hands of the Director-General and the Central Committee over 
W OMEN§ agreement at the moment of going to press, but it is not very clear which he will preside. If there should be any criticism of the 
New. what the basis of the agreement is. Nothing indeed is very clear proposal that membership of the Central Committee is confined to 
ually, vw gt all, for the Giraudists and de Gaullists into which ‘this disunited the four great Powers, the reply is clear enough. What is created is 
ARTMENT# member of the family of United Nations are divided are each giving a relief organisation charged with immediate, temporary functions 
yl to the world their own version of what takes place in the numerous . —that of following up the great liberating armies with supplies that 
ost. Say secret discussions between the respective rival chiefs and the can be released here and now. In practice, at this moment, aone 
> June 23n4, mediators. A category of “moderates” is now tacitly recognised. but the major Powers control the supplies or can facilitate their 
BraRY, Bee General Catroux, of course, heads it, and it includes certainly M. flow to the points where they are needed. What is required is a 
Massigli and M. Monnet. There is no reason, indeed, why General practical scheme of relief. It will demand all the organising energy 
_ § Giraud should not be assigned a place in it, for there is no sign. Of this new joint Administration to accumulate the food, clothing, 
B Sch that he has at any moment adopted an attitude that could be medical stores and implements for lack of which the people of 
Deot ha stigmatised as extreme. General de Gaulle, of whose intractability Europe and many parts of China are perishing, to transport them 
in negotiation British Ministers have had long and painful experience, to the right centres, and undertake the considerable task of distri- 
Year Bat | appears to be bent on establishing for himself both political and buting them. The time available is not too long. If the war 
By military predominance. Though considerably junior in rank to goes well haste indeed will be essential. The first step is to 
~ "7" I General Giraud, who has been organising and commanding armies bring the new organisation formally into being, presumably through 
x wc, | in Tunis while General de Gaulle was exercising supremacy over 4 United Nations conference, which is likely to be held in the United 
LEGE,% § the Fighting French movement in Carlton Gardens, General de States. 
ne | Gaulle is resolved to impose an army purge in accordance with his 





own drastic ideas, which are not General Giraud’s, and to create a 
position in which Giraud will be subject to him as Defence Minister 
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or to a National Liberation Committee on which the de Gaullists 
will command a majority, if only by a single vote. Everything 
suggests the existence of personal differences which no ingenious 
compromise formulas will render innocuous. That is a serious out- 
look, and the United Nations are viewing it with growing impatience. 
As for the demand for a genera! proscription of alleged pro-Vichyists, 
apparently to be condemned untried, what matters is. the union of 
all Frenchmen ready to fight Hitlerism today. 


The Relief of the Enslaved 


An important and essential step towards the restoration of 
occupied Europe has been taken in the creation of a new body 
destined to be known as U.N.R.R.A—the United Nations Relief 
and Rehabilitation Administration. The draft plan for this organisa- 
tion, prepared after discussion between the American, British, 
Dominion, Soviet and Chinese Governments, provides for a Council 
on which all the United Nations will be represented, a small Central 
Committee consisting of representatives of Britain, the United 
States, Russia and China, a Committee on Supplies whose chair- 
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America and the World 


There has been no more striking indication of the movement of 
opinion in America than the fact that last Tuesday the Foreign 
Affairs Committee of the House of Representatives unanimously 
adopted the following resolution for submission to Congress: 

Resolved by the-House of Representatives [the Senate concurring] 
that the Congress hereby expresses itself as favouring the creation of 
appropriate international machinery with power adequate to establish 
and to maintain a just and lasting peace, and as favouring participation 
by the United States therein. 

The points that are remarkable in this resolution are, first, its far- 
reaching, uncompromising character, and, second, its unanimous 
adoption. If Congress accepts it, it will have given a mandate to 
the Administration such as President Wilson never had before or 
during the Paris Peace Conference. It will have committed itself to 
the doctrine that the co-operation which the United States gives in 
the war is to be continued in time of peace, and that it is to take 
a part in creating and working an international organisation appointed 
not merely to make peace but to maintain it. This is indeed no 
more than the logical outcome of what it is already doing in joining 
the United Nations for the administration of relief and conferring 
with them on the world planning of food and agriculture. Bur the® 
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adoption of such a resolution indicates that America is not merely 
moving from stage to stage under the pressure of events towards 
complete co-operation, but that it is consciously considering its 
adoption as a principle of policy. The resolution in effect represented 
a unanimous vote against isolationism. , 


A Tactical Air Force 


An outstanding feature of the fighting in Libya and more recently 
in Tunisia has been the perfect co-operation between the Air Force 
and the Army—and it should be added that the Navy, too, has 
fitted admirably into the tactical pattern. Since the manoeuvres of 
last March the public has been aware that efforts have been made 
to ensure the same co-operation among forces training in this 
country ; and it has now been announced that the Army Co-opera- 
tion Command, formed in December, 1940, has been merged in a 
new organisation known as the Tactical Air Force. Since the 
advantages enjoyed by the Germans from the superior liaison 
between their air and ground forces were demonstrated in the 
Battle of Flanders the Prime Minister has personally insisted on 
measures to improve the harmonious working of the different arms ; 
and the North African campaign has shown what can be done when 
air and ground forces are used in close combination. The Tactical 
Air Force based on this country has been created to work with the 
Army in the field. While the Strategical Air Force will continue to 
perform its functions of long-range bombing behind the enemy’s 
lines, the Tactical Air Force will protect an attacking army from 
above and keep in touch with it at all stages of operations. To 
understamd the necessity of organically combined movements in 
offensive war is one thing ; to apply them with precision is another. 
But now the Services have behind them the experience and brilliant 
successes achieved in Africa for their guidance. On those bases 
the Tactical Air Force will be built up. 


Goering’s Grip on Europe 


If ever the German “ New Order” came into being it would be 
on the basis of loot organised on a scale never dreamed of before. 
Nazi Germany has been seizing the ownership and control of vast 
industries wherever her power has extended. A report published 
by the United States Office of War Information shows the un- 
scrupulous rapacity with which the Nazis have expropriated the 
owners of great key industries and transferred shares and control 
to themselves. The main organisation that appears to have been 
used for this purpose has been the Reichswerke Hermann Goering 
A.G., founded in 1937 to develop German iron ore resources, the 
Government holding more than §0 per cent. of its stock. It has 
annexed the financial control of vast manufacturing concerns in 
Austria and Czechoslovakia, has expropriated owners in Poland, 
Russia and Yugoslavia, and has even asserted itself in nominally free 
countries such as Rumania, where it shares with the Rumanian 
Government great iron and steel businesses. Many of these 
manipulations have been effected without any show of legal pro- 
cedure, Other big German business concerns have fastened them- 
selves voraciously on other fields found ripe for exploitation. The 
German industrialists have followed in the wake of the conquering 
armies, and conquest has carried with it the sacred right to loot. 
When the time comes to sort out the tangled remains of Europe it 
will sometimes be no easy matter to decide who are the rightful 
ewners of interests absorbed by the Germans. If they were capable 
of winning the war the key industries of the whole Continent would 
be in their hands, 


The Dutch Churches’ Courage 


The stand which is being made by the Protestant and Roman 
Catholic Churches in Holland against the latest barbarities of the 
Nazis commands the admiration of the world. First the wholesale 
deportation of able-bodied men to forced labour in Germany stirred 
them to protest in the name of Christianity, and letters were read 
from all the pulpits of the Dutch Reformed Church and of 
Roman Catholic Churches denouncing the injustice and calling for 
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a crusade of prayer. All the other Churches in the Netherlang 
issued similar declarations. An even more shocking event, th 
decision to proceed against the Jews by sterilising partners in mixed 
marriages, is the subject of an outspoken letter addressed to th 
quisling ruler, Seyss-Inquart, by the leaders of all the Churches 
The language of these protests is eloquent and moving. The 
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authors know that as long as the Nazis control their countries ther 
is no physical sanction for the maintenance of justice. 
declaration is a spiritual one, and they dare all in demanding the 
prayers of Christians. Their forcible and admirably phrased appeal 
drives home the frightfulness of the sufferings which the Nazis have 
imposed on the occupied countries and the devilry of German rule 
indicated by Mr. Churchill when he speaks of Hitler as “ that evil 
man.” Here in Holland we have one more example showing that the 
ruthless barbarity which we are fighting against has not quelled 
the spirit of the conquered peoples. 


Congress and Strikes 


President Roosevelt is faced with a difficult decision. Both the 
Senate and the House of Representatives have passed the Anti. 
Strike and Labour Control Bill, a measure designed to remain jp 
force until six months after the war, giving the Administration e- 
tensive powers against strikers, and providing the penalty of a 
heavy fine and a year’s imprisonment for “ incitation.” Mr. John 
Lewis, the arrogant head of the United Mine Workers, is the obvious 
target of this clause. The Bill awaits the President’s assent or veto, 
Undoubtedly Congress has promptly responded to very strong 
public feeling aroused by the action of an ambitious trade union 
leader who has threatened to call upon a body of key-workers 
down tools at a time when millions of men have been conscribed for 
the Forces and industry is required to go full steam ahead in making 
munitions. Strikes when nations are engaged in total war are not 
to be tolerated in any community. None the less, it is possible 
that Mr. Roosevelt may not feel that the best way to meet a threat 
of force is to muster overwhelming counter-force to crush it 
especially if he is confident of mastering the situation by other 
means. For so many years a champion of labour interests, he wil 
not desire, if he can avoid it, to antagonise American organised 
labour, whgse support has been of great value in the conduct of the 
war. Congress has put in his hands a weapon which could tk 
used against agitators like John Lewis. It is for him to judge 
whether he can do without it. 


Food Shortage After the War 


Lord Woolton, speaking at Cardiff last Tuesday, warned his 
audience that for a number of years to come there will be a world 
shortage of food. He was speaking not primarily of the shipping 
situation and the means of transporting food, but of actual pro 
duction, for in many parts of the world people have been diverttd 
from food production to other occupations concerned with wat 
needs. It will take some time to get the liberated peoples of Europe 
back to a normal agricultural life—many of the implements they 
will need will have to be manufactured—and in the meantime they 
will be drawing upon world supplies. Production outside Europe 
has been limited during the war years by the restricted means of 
exporting it, and the diversion of men to other activities. Lord 
Woolton said that his business was to look ahead and ensure that 
we get our fair share. Farmers in this country may be sure that 
their full exertions will still be required for some time after the 
war, and it will be part of the duty of food-planners to provide that 
subsequently our own agriculture will continue to yield a suitable 
proportion of our food supplies. But in this sphere, as in 9 
many others, it is evident that we cannot expect an early removal of 
controls—possibly some sort of control may always be necessary. 
In the year following the end of the war with Germany rationing 
may be as severe as it is now, and after that only gradually become 
more generous. On one point raised by Lord Woolton there will 
be general agreement—the first care must be for the adequate feed- 
ing of young children, by which the energy of the coming generation 
will be so much affeated. 
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iad LABOUR IN COUNCIL 


val HE dissolution of the Comintern,” wrote Dr. Reinhold been for the last three years or more. With a Conservative 
Their Niebuhr in The Spectator a fortnight ago, “leaves non- Government jin office, Labour was justified in believing that its 
es there Russian Communists in a state of confusion, for they have been political position would be strengthened by a series of victories 
Their fgyolved in’ a curious kind of patriotism for some years. They at by-elections or more sweeping success at a General Election. 
ing the }yd a country which was not their own country. Russia was their The political truce has precluded all that, and ardent Labour 
appeal \dopted fatherland.” That fact, for a fact it unquestionably is, pro- politicians have had the irritation of seeing ephemeral organisa- 
Hs have vided Mr. Herbert Morrison with irrefutable arguments against tions like Common Wealth profiting by Labour support in con- 
nal the affiliation of the British Communist Party with the British stituencies where on account of the truce no Labour candidate 
‘hat the Labour Party when he put the Labour executive’s case at the was standing. In such circumstances it was inevitable that the 
quelleg {Party Conference on Wednesday. The outstanding characteristic Conference should have before it demands for the termination 
of the British Communist Party is a ceaseless activity. It learned of the truce—particularly since the Labour members of the War 
the art of propaganda from Lenin, who was the greatest of propa- Cabinet come under occasional accusation of being caught in a 
gandists, incomparably greater than the spectacular Goebbels, capitalist net—and it is a notable tribute to its good sense that 
and it is bent on pressing itself at almost any cost to the front the demand was rejected by as large a majority as 2,243,000 votes 
oth the | of the political stage. With the electors it has had poor success. t0 374,000. That decision does not stand alone. With it must 
Anti lQnce or twice isolated Communists have got elected to the House be coupled the chairman’s declaration, which clearly represented 
ain i | f Commons—Mr. Walton Newbold (who soon ceased to be a_ the mind of the Conference, that nothing would induce the Labour 
an Communist) in 1922, Mr. Gallacher in 1935. No very hopeful Party to tolerate a “coupon” General Election for the support 
Te. Tristas are opening up along that road. But if the Communists of another coalition Government after the war. No exception 
could get inside the Labour Party, secure some places on its execu- meed be taken to that. In the present circumstances such an 
r veto, |tive, conduct their propaganda from within, throw their solid attitude is perfectly natural. But the situation that the country, 
strong | weight on this side or that in any contested issue, then an influence and the world, may have to face when the fighting ends is so un- 
union | out of all proportion to their not very considerable numbers might predictable that no party should or can decide irrevocably today 
fs © [he secured. The Labour Party, fully alive to all this, on Wednes- what its line in circumstances not yet discernible will be. 
ed for day rejected the Communists’ application for affiliation by the The same discretion—by no means a discretion of evasion— 
ay decisive vote of 1,951,000 to 712,000. marked the executive’s handling of the controversial issue of 
nett it is unlikely that the effective speeches of Mr. George Ridley the application of the Postal Workers’ Union for affiliation with 
and Mr. Herbert Morrison contributed much to this resu.t, for the the Trades Union Congress in defiance of the Trade Disputes 
application had been under discussion for months, and virtually Act of 1927. That does not concern the Labour Party directly, 
othe fall delegates came with instructions from their unions how to but it concerns it very closely indirectly, since the three Labour 
e wil J vote. But it was very necessary that the case against the applica- members of the War Cabinet share responsibility for the Gove:n- 
inised tion should be. convincingly stated, both that Labour’s position ment’s ultimate decision on this matter, and the Labour Party itse.f, 
of the should be made plain to the world and that trade unions and taking its stand habitually on constitutional political action, could 
Id be Biocal Labour Parties should have their own minds clear as to never allow itself without complete stultification to be swung 
judge F the issues involved, in case the application is advanced again, as into support of action consisting undisguisedly of violation of a 
it is likely enough it will be. Mr. Morrison handled the question {aw constitutionally passed. If Labour expected to find itself 
effectively, leaving, indeed, little more to be said. From the in permanent opposition for all time it might be under some 
dilemma he presented—that if Communists agreed fundamentally temptation to countenance such a challenge to legality. But if it 
with the Labour Party their right course was to join it as indi- hopes, as it obviously does, to find itself in office in the future as 
world | viduals, and if they did not there was no place for them in it— in the past, it must refrain resolutely from setting any precedent 
PPIMS Ithere is no escape. And that they do not agree with it is plain by which’ its political opponents might one day profit. There 
= from their record. As both Mr. Ridley (whose succession to the are Labour members old enough to remember the Curragh. The 
war |e tesidency takes to that office a man of considerable ability and executive acted wisely in deprecating public argument on a matter 
srope § Political sanity, combined with firm Socialist convictions) and which must form the subject of delicate negotiations in the three 
they { Mr. Morrison recalled, the Communist Party for the first twenty- months that remain before a final decision is taken. At the 
they 
\rope 
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Lord 
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two months of war separated itself conspicuously from the great same time, the statement read on the executive’s behalf proclaimed 
mass of patriotic Labour, whose single-minded purpose was the unyielding hostility to the Trade Disputes Act, and insistence 
vigorous prosecution of the war, and it was only regard for Russia on the urgent necessity of securing its amendment by the proper 
which turned the Communists, in whose make-up regard for constitutional means. 
Britain had small part, into vociferous anti-~Nazis after Hitler’s Altogether members of other parties have little to criticise in 
re attack on Russia in 1941. There is something more fundamental _ the attitude organised Labour has adopted at its annual conference. 
than that. The Communist creed postulates revolution by It showed itself deeply concerned lest the Government should on | 
able | Vilence. Till that is repudiated there can be no association one pretext or another evade any adequate execution of the 
, 9 | between such a body and representatives of evolutionary Socialism Beveridge Plan, and Mr. Arthur Greenwood found himself under 
4) of | like the Labour Party. When it is repudiated, to return to.the the necessity of defending before the conference the attitude 
ary.’ | Old argument, the raison d’étre for a separate Communist Party adopted in the House of Commons by Mr. Herbert Morrison, 
ning | very largely disappears. whom hé had just defeated in a contest for the treasurership of | 
ome The political wisdom which prompted the decision of the the party. Here again the argument was unanswerable. Labour 
will | Labour Party Conference regarding the Communists marked the has rightly decided to form part of a coalition Government. The 
rs whole of its proceedings. Many controversial issues were raised, function of its representatives in the War Cabinet in such circum- 
. and in the handling of them no mistakes were made. The Con- stances is to press Labour policies to the farthest point practicable, 
ference is in an obvious difficulty, as the Party as a whole has but, when once the Cabinet as a whole has evolved its own policy, 
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to defend that policy loyally in the House or else resign. Mr. 
Greenwood, who is no longer a member of the Cabinet, put that 
point convincingly, and the conference showed no disposition 
to contest it. Coalitions inevitably impose some strain on the 
parties associated in them, and it may be necessary some time to 
decide whether a given action represents inevitable compromise in 
the national interest or an impossible sacrifice of political principle. 
That point has not been reached, or looked like being reached, 
in this country in the last three years, partly because of the sound 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK | 


INCE Common Wealth took to running candidates, and succeeded 
~ in getting one of them in (on a minority vote), the question of 
whether that success was a mere flash in the pan has aroused some 
interest. The answer to it seems to be in the affirmative. The 
British elector has never liked “splinter” parties; witness the 
exiguity of the I.L.P. representation for years past. Common 
Wealth’s electoral record since its isolated success at Eddisbury 
(when two rival Liberals kept each other out and let Common Wealth 
in) is instructive. Up to date it is as follows: 

April 7th.—Eddisbury, 8,023 votes out of 18,373 cast. 

April 20oth.—Daventry, 6,591 out of 19,727 cast. 

June 1st.—Hartlepool, 3,634 out of 20,828 cast. 

June 8th.—Newark, 3,189 out of 22,892 cast. 

June 9th.—Aston, 1,886 out of 8,717 cast. 
Most of the votes Common Wealth has secured probably come from 
Labour electors in constituencies where there was no Labour 
candidate by reason of the party truce. In an election in a con- 
stituency where Labour holds the seat Common Wealth would 
stand a particularly poor chance. 

. * * 7 


The fact that Thunderbolts—the Thunderbolt is the latest and 
best ‘fighter-plane produced in America—were destroying two 
F.W. 190’s over Liége on Sunday has a bearing of some 
importance on possibilities of the immediate future, and the Daily 
Express Air Reporter ‘is well justified in calling attention to it. For 
fighter-range is a vital matter when invasion—anywhere—is being 
considered. The Germans, for example, know over just what stretch 
of the north coast of France an invading army could get fighter- 
cover if the fighters were Spitfires, for there is little secret about 
what a Spitfire’s effective range is. The range of a machine which 
can get at least as far as Liége, and perhaps farther, is substantially 
greater, and if the Spitfire could give cover from, say, X to Y, the 
Thunderbolt would give equal cover for a good deal east of X to 
a good deal west of Y. That obviously Jays a much heavier strain 
on the defence and increases proportionately the possibility of 
tactical surprise. The French coast, of course, serves only for 
purposes of illustration. The Thunderbolt could confer similar 
advantages anywhere else. 


* * * * 


The sufficiently complex situation in North Africa is made still 
more complicated for English readers by the fact that, pending the 
arrival of the newly appointed Minister of Information, M. Henri 
Bonnet, official spokesmen for General Giraud and General de Gaulle 
are issuing irreconcilable statements representing their respective 
leaders’ point of view. To that is added the fact that some of the 
journalists there have strong sympathies with one side or the other, 
and their messages seem often to be coloured by their pre- 
conceptions. On Wednesday you got from the News Chronicle 
correspondent at Algiers, “General Giraud has rejected the new 
plan for a solution of the French High Command problem,” and 
from the correspondent of France at Algiers, “It is understood 
that a plan drawn up by M. Jean Monnet and General Catroux, 
which represented a compromise on the subject of the High Com- 
mand, has been rejected by General de Gaulle.” Most of the other 
papers, on the whole, support France’s version, but with varying 
degrees of hesitation. M. Bonnet is badly needed. 
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sense and public spirit exhibited by Labour oa both its politic, 
and its industrial sides. It was not so to the same degree in th. 
last war. The change is due in no small measure to Labour 
growth in strength and self-confidence and political experieng. 
That is of good omen for our approach to the tasks of 
whether they fall to be undertaken by a party administration yj 
an effective opposition in’ the House of Commons, or by a 
Natonal Government like the present. A good case can be made fo 
either method. 





Strange things happen in American politics. One of the strangeg 
I have noticed lately was the appearance of Dr. Emil Ludwy 
before the Foreign Affairs Committee of the House of Representative! 
at Washington. He was there, according to the New York co 
respondent of the News Chronicle, at his own request “to te 
you and to prove to you why the defeat of Germany is near 
than you think, and what to do with the Germans after their 
defeat.” He added that he was sure Hitler would be assassinated, 
probably by the Junkers. Dr. Ludwig is a Swiss writer of Germa 
origin who was educated at Breslau arid Heidelberg. His self. 
description in Who’s Who sets out the qualifications which no doubt 
entitled him to proffer instruction to the House Committee: “ Began 
as a dramatist ; wrote iwelve years only plays, neariy all in verse: 
began after thirty with psychological essays and lives ; calls himself 
a portrait-painter ; lives since his twenty-sixth year independenty 
in the country in Tessin, Switzerland.” Are such voluntary conti 
butions so gratefully accepted? 

7 * * * 

A good many people besides myself, forgetting what we plain) 
ought to have remembered, have been wondering why we have heal 
so little of the island of Corsica, in spite of its strategical importang, 
in the past two or three years. What, in particular, was its attitué 
to Vichy? Nothing at all seemed to have been heard of that. Tk 
reason is not that Corsica, which is a French Department like th 
three Departments of Algeria, has been in Italian hands all that tim 
It was only occupied in November of last year. Till then, being 
unable to join the Free French, it kept quiet. Its lot has attracted 
little attention, partly because, Corsica being an island, news is les 
easily gbtainable from it than from occupied France, and partly 
because the 300,000 inhabitants of the island never showed then- 
selves particularly submissive to any ordered rule, and the Italians 
have found it expedient to ride them with a light rein. But it cannot 
be doubted that an Allied landing on Corsica would be the signal 
for a fierce onslaught by the population on the Italian garrison. Jh 
strategic importance of the island needs no emphasis. 

7 . . . 

The private business meeting of the Cambridge Union called » 
discuss the admission of women to membership was, I see, counted 
out. That appears very proper. Whatever the merits of the proposal, 
it represents too radical a departure from tradition to be carried 
through at a time when the Union, like the University as a whol, 
is no more than a shadow of its normal self. The issue of the 
Cambridge Review from which I glean this information mentioned, 
under the heading “ University Sport,” that the Judo match against 





Oxford would be played on June 12th. For all I know Jit was, 
though I can see no record of the result in the daily Press. But 
Judo is, as they might say in the other Cambridge, new on mm. 
Are there blues for it? 

A . *x * * 

The number of the United Nations seems as indeterminate 3 
the number of Polish newspapers published in England. The Daily 
Worker, which, like its Russian friends, has no particular affection 
for Poles, has been doing some sleuth work regarding the latter, 
and has got its total up so far to 45—which scems likely to be a 
exaggeration. As for the United Nations, there were said to be 
48 of them at the Hot Springs conference. Elsewhere I have seen 
27 mentioned. Some day truth will out. ~ JANUS, 
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THE EXPERIMENT OF PANTELLARIA 


By STRATEGICUS 


OT the least of the difficulties of assessing the true value of 

the capture of Pantellaria and the other islands in the Sicilian 
Channel is the contradictory evidence as to facts. One special 
correspondent on the spot, Mr. Alexander Clifford, states: “ The 
jsland is theoretically a tougher proposition than we may expect 
to find elsewhere.” Another, Mr. E. A. Mogtague, writes: “ Never 
again shall we encounter anything so easy.” This is not the only 
divergence about the facts of the case, and it was the same with the 
jast phase of the campaign in Tunisia. Before we draw any infer- 
ences, then, we. have to ascertain the facts; but for my present 
purposes this is not so difficult as it might seem. 

The points which mainly deserve our attention are the strength 
of the Pantellaria defences and what caused their destruction. It is 
obvious that behind them is a confused background which must have 
conditioned the result of the Allied attack, and yet, in spite of its 
importance, is beyond any analysis that would carry.conviction. One 
element of the background is the morale, and the contempt of the 
small number of German technicians for the Italian garrison was 
apparently justified. Mr. Clifford suggests that the island might 
have been held by really first-rate troops, and he gives sufficient 
reason for his opinion. The morale of the garrison collapsed ; and 
perhaps it might have held out longer, though hardly indefinitely, 
against the same weight of attack. But the question here turns 
upon the defences, which, as the same correspondent says, are 
scarcely likely to be as strcng in many places as they were on 
Pantellaria. Another factor which, similarly, must have conditioned 
the garrison’s defence is that of supplies. The water was not 
lacking. The pretence that it failed is merely the sort of excuse 
which Axis commanders invent when they are beaten. They did 
the same about Tunisia. The question of supplies generally is not 
so clear. There is a suggestion that supplies, though not short, were 
precarious ; and, as the island was isolated, that, at least, may be 
assumed. : 

In the attack upon these islands, and particularly Pantellaria, the 
Allies carried out an experiment ; and it is of immense importance 
to know the result. Air Marshal Tedder said some time ago that 
the enemy “do not know how to use air-power ”; and here in the 
Sicilian Channel the Allies had the chance of trying out their theories 
under ideal conditions. The object of attack was isoiated by means 
of naval and air action. It was a tremendously strong position, It 
was defended by a force reasonable in size. It was presumably 
adequately supplied. The defence was able to shelter in bomb-proof 
galleries. This complex offered the conditions for a sort of “ class- 
room” test. This is the term used by Brigadier-General Norstad, 
the head of the Operations Section of the Strategical Air Force. 


“We knocked out all the gun positions,” he says ; and that is. the 
relevant point. There were over 120 coastal guns, ranging in bore 
from 4-inch to 9-inch, and their emplacements seem to have been 
as strong as one can easily conceive. Clifford speaks of 25 feet of 
concrete, and that conjures up a picture of an elaboration which 
even the Todt organisaticn could hardly have excelled. The opera- 
tion of dealing with these formidable guns in their amazingly strong 
emplacements was—to quote Norstad again—“ a scientific job done 
with a slide-rule.” The description seems a little exuberant ; but, in 
the main, it seems that we must accept it as a true version of the 
facts. But it should be noted at once that if the statement is taken 
as substantially true, something of definite importance, as having a 
very wide application, happened at Pantellaria. 


In the problem of invasion which we have been considering 
recently the main obstacle is coastal guns. Nelson said “Three 
guns in a properly placed, well-constructed battery would beat off 
or destroy any ship in the world”; and it is assumed that naval 
©0-operation is essential to successful invasion from the sea. At 
Pantellaria, in fine, the Allies appear to have discovered a means of 
dealing with the batteries which forbid naval ships to remain inshore. 


No one can say how long a time the destruction of the guns 
occupied ; but the official suggestion is that it was no haphazard, 
incidental or area-bombing result, and all that remains to be con- 
sidered is the factors present at Pantellaria that cannot be expected 
elsewhere. : 


The first of these was, of course, the lack of interference from 
enemy aircraft ; and this was mainly due to the destruction of the 
airfield on the island. In analysing the Battle of Crete I - pointed 
out that mere space has a role to play in warfare ; and in the present 
instance it went far to condition the result. It was one of the 
amazing features of the Battle of Sevastopol that the Russian airfield 
within the defensive zone was kept in action so long. At Pantellaria 
the aerodrome had no chance, and with its disappearance as a factor 
of the defence the problem was considerably simplified, 


In an attempt to apply the lessons of Pantellaria to the mainland 
or to Sicily this-factor of space has to be taken into account. The 
Allies are at present attempting to put out of action the Sicilian 
airfields, and unless these can be destroyed the bombers cannot carry 
out their attack on the coastal defences. Of course, it will be 
remarked that Pantellaria could have been given fighter cover from 
Sicily if now we are planning to provide fighter cover over Sicily 
from Pantellaria. That is undoubtedly true; but in this matter jt 
seems that the Regia Aeronautica and the Luftwaffe have not yet 
been persuaded to intervene in strength in defence of any object 
attacked, from Tunisia to the islands of the Sicilian Channel. But 
it is very doubtful if they will maintain this Olympian aloofness 
with regard to the Sicilian aerodromes. If they do, the fate of these 
airfields will be that of the Pantellaria airfield; but it may be 
dragged out much longer, since the Italian mainland could provide 
other fighter cover against the Allied attack. Sicily, at all events, 
is a very different problem. It is a large island with good com-. 
munications with the mainland of Italy, well-provisioned, well- 
organised and well-defended. It is most unlikely that there will be 
any wavering in the defemce, even more unlikely that the Allies 
imagine it can be brought to surrender by air bombardment alone. 


It is a much narrower question that concerns us here. If the 
Allies are to invade Sicily, they will presumably try to effect a 
landing where they can have fighter protection as well as the assist- 
ance of the various types of bombers ; and although this maps out 
a rather limited area, there is still the opportunity of tactical surprise. 
Moreover, the main doubt is whether the air bombardment, with this 
apparently new and confident precision-attack, can destroy the 
coastal guns. If that can be achieved, the naval ships will be able 
to lie inshore and co-operat2 with the landing troops. That would 
be no small service, as we know from experience at Dieppe. Even 
the massive concrete emplacements which have been photographed 
on the western front, in the endeavour to make invasion seem 
impossible, should not be able to resist an intensive course of treat- 
ment such as was meted out to Pantellaria ; and Sicily can hardly 
be expected to reproduce such an elaboration of guns and emplace- 
ments as Pantellaria, which was, after all, one of Mussolini’s boasted 
achievements. 


If the results of the bombardment of Pantellaria.were what they 
have been claimed to be, even the Channel coast defences would 
stand little chance, failing mass-intervention by the Luftwaffe. 
Sooner or later the carefully conserved strength of the Luftwaffe will 
be engaged ; but Germany’s rulers seem strangely reluctant to throw 
it into battle, and they may remain quiescent too long. The technique 
of invasion, however, now appears to be taking shape. The creation 
of a Tactical Air Force for Britain suggests that the last touch of 
organisation has been given, so that the model achieved in the desert 
campaign may be followed. The task will be first to destroy the 
shore defences without hazarding the lives of the ground troops, if 
possible, and to risk the Air Force as little as may be. Then a 
breach must be blown through the defensive positions with guns 
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and bombs, and then the exploitation must be carried out by similar 
means. : 

How easy all this seems. It is indeed fatally easy to write, but 
it may be terribly difficult and costly to carry out. The one hopeful 
point is the growing expertise of the Air Forces. It is, of course, 
possible that in the particular application I have made of the 
Pantellaria offensive I have taken published statements over-seriously. 
Soldiers are not the most precise of writers, and results reported 
immediately after a battle requice a special technique to interpret. 
Napoleon warns us about that. But it seems to me that an experi- 
ment was tried out at Pantellaria under what one might almost call 
laboratory conditions—“a classroom classic” the Brigadier called 
it. If we reduce the claim he made considerably, there is still left 
a residuum of truth which may represent a leverage against the most 
intractable obstacle to invasion from the sea. There is enough 
difficulty left even when that is removed ; but if it could be so easily 
removed, how much easier would those who have to shape our plans 
consider the problem. At the very least, it seems we should conclude 
that we are reaching steadily to higher levels of technical achieve- 
ment ; that, in a word, means the saving of human lives, 


FACTORS OF COHESION 


By DR. REINHOLD NIEBUHR 


CIVILISATION which has faced, and is surmounting, an 

immediate and obvious peril of such magnitude as has been 
confronted in the past four years is not inclined to patience when 
it is advised by its various doctors that it has not yet faced its 
real and final problem. This war is analogous to a surgical operation. 
No matter how beneficent the purpose of an operation, it is a very 
great shock to the human organism ; and many a surgeon has found 
it necessary to warn a too optimistic patient that the operation may 
result fatally, even though immediately survived, if too much is 
taken for granted. 

No greater temptation confronts our civilisation than our inclina- 
tion to regard victory over Nazi tyranny as a final vindication of 
our health. This delusion is legitimate enough when the momentary 
trials and pains are such that an anodyne is needed. But it becomes 
dangerous as soon as the immediate and obvious peril-is mastered 
sufficiently to give the soul some freedom from. the immediate pre- 
occupation. Then the obligation to survey the total situation quickly 
arises. That situation can best be described as the problem of a 
technical society, in which technical and economic processes have, 
without conscious intent or design, established the interdependence 
of nations and increased the intensity and extent of social cohesion. 
Such a society must now consciously find political instruments for 
the ordering of its life. If it does not, the very instruments which 
create a potential world-community actually become the vehicles 
of an increasing anarchy. Thus a potential world-community 
announces itself to history by the tragedy of two world wars of 
increasing depth and breadth, so that the second proves the first 
to have been called a “world” war only as a courtesy-title. 


The ultimate problem which faces our generation, though it will 
take many generations to solve, is how to fashion political instru- 
ments which will make our modern technical society sufferable both 
in terms of domestic justice and in terms of international order. 
The successful conclusion of this war will have prevented a false 
solution for that problem, for it will have frustrated the use of 
modern technics by a demonically possessed people for the purpose 
of unifying the world tyrannically. The war may also have taken 
us one step toward a positive solution of the problem, but only one 
step. It will have established mutual relations between the victorious 
Powers and created forms of partnership which may well become 
the foundations for further development. The positive consequence 
which emerges from the basically negative task of the war is only 
one step, because some of the force of cohesion in the war-time 
partnership is the fear of an obvious common peril. This force 
will be dissipated when victory destroys the immediate peril. 
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Though the ultimate peril of world anarchy is not so vivid ag jp 
incite nations to transcend self-interest as quickly as they do in War, 
the danger is nevertheless sufficiently obvious to prompt the mog 
thoughtful to devise ways and means for solving the internationg 
problem on a new level of -historica) development. In writing o 
this subject as an American I am conscious of the fact that British 
people are inclined to listen to American world plans with a certain 
degree of apprehension. They have had some historical experience 
to justify the fear that while American idealists present them with 
abstract solutions and ideal constitutions, the realists may be con- 
triving methods cither of evading the responsibility which inheres 
in national power or of expressing our power without mutual com- 
mitments. (I am inclined to believe that America will not make 
the mistake of withdrawal again, but I will not deny that she will 
be tempted to the second error, though I have reason to hope that 
she will not succumb to the temptation.) There is, in short, a very 
considerable difference in political approach between a land of a 
written constitution and an unwritten one, between the nation of 
Thomas Jefferson and that of Edmund Burke, though it may be 
worth reminding our British friends that a very good realist, James 
Madison, had more to do with fashioning our constitution than 
Jefferson had. 

I happen to be an American. who believes that the more historical 
and organic approach to political reality, which it has been the 
genius of Britain to exemplify more purely than any other nation, 
has been justified by past experience and promises most in the 
present crisis. The world-community of nations must grow. It 
cannot be manufactured. A global alliance which wins a global 
war must be the nucleus of a world-wide community of nations, 
The hegemonous nations in that alliance must create the core of 
power from which the order-creating authority must be derived. No 
reconstruction of the Continent is possible, for instance, which does 
not presuppose an umbrella of an over-all political agreement 
between Britain and Russia on the one hand and Britain and America 
on the other. 

Such a solution of the world’s problem will not establish ideal 
justice, because justice requires a tolerably even distribution of 
power. But in the present state of development such a distribution 
will invite the danger of chaos. Unlike the League of Nations 
solution, the present post-war settlement must make responsibility 
and power commensurate. Obviously, it will be no easy matter w 
gain sufficient agreement between the hegemonous Powers to 
establish this core for the world-community ; but it will be easier 
than to achieve some total constitutional arrangement, and it will 
be safer. I think this means that the world-community of nations 
must grow as the British Empire has grown and not as the League 
of Nations tried to grow.. Unity must come first, though som 
justice will be sacrificed in the process. Justice must, however, 
follow hard upon the achievement of unity, or the arrangement will 
not last. A Russian-Aaglo-Saxon hegemony of the world might be 
ten times as good as Nazi tyranny and yet not be good enough. 

Obviously, this general outline of an “imperial” solution of the 
world’s problem of unity will affront the purer idealists in both our 
countries. But the pure idealists have shown themselves singularly 
incapable of dealing with the ambiguous stuff of politics in the 
past decades. Yet despite my general agreement with the British, 
rather than with what is sometimes regarded as the American, 
approach to the problem of world order, I believe that there is at 
least one possibility of finding a modus vivendi between the two 
approaches. That lies in following the step-by-step approach on 
the one hand ; but on the other in taking some rather large steps 
and not merely a series of very small ones. Perhaps it would be 
well to drop the adjectives of “ British” and “American” at this 
point and consider merely the tension between the “ idealists” and 
the “ realists.” Does it not seem to be true that the idealists usually 
underestimate the perennial problems of politics which have to be 
met on every new level of political contrivance, while the realists 
may easily underestimate the novelty of an historical situation? The 
former erroneously believe that a new situation lifts us above the 
perennial problems: the pride of nations and groups, the conflict 
of interest, the difficulties in all forms of social co-operation, The 
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latter are so obsessed by these perennial problems that they hesitate 
to take a sufficiently adventurous step required by a radical and 
revolutionary situation. 

In practical and immediately relevant terms a synthesis of the 
two approaches would mean that problems of Anglo-American 
relations on the one hand and of Russian-Anglo-Saxon relations on 
the other can be solved more easily by a bold and adventurous over- 
all agreement than by many little ad hoc agreements on economic 
and military matters. Something more than an ordinary alliance 
is required, though something less than a League is advisable. 
This seems to me to be true not only with reference to the very 
important agreement between the hegemonous Powers, which must 
be the foundation-stone of the world-order ; but it is even more 
true with reference to the relation between the Great Powers and 
the smaller nations. On the latte: point it is not only unity but 
justice which is at stake. It would seem quite impossible to arrive 
at any agreements along the general lines indicated without arousing 
the apprehensions of the smaller nations, without creating fears on 
the Continent that it will become a colony of the strong victorious 
Powers, and without creating the suspicion in China that that 
country’s potential strength will not be fully recognised if the agree- 
ments between the large Powers are not implemented by a very 
great body of agreements and understandings which guarantee the 
rights of the smaller nations. That means moving in the direction of 
constitutional, rather than merely treaty, commitments. 

All realists, and British realists very particularly, are rightly con- 
cerned to avoid the previous mistake of erecting ideal constitutional 
machinery for the working of which no one in particular has 
responsibility. But it would be a pity if we fled from that error 
into the opposite one, and sought to conclude a peace on the 
assumption that we had merely finished another war; if we did 
not realise that we are really living in a revolutionary period which 
requires bold solutions for its great problems. 


POPULAR SONGS 


By THE RT. HON. WALTER ELLIOT, M.P. 
LITTLE while ago I commented on the tradition of war 
song in America. War song does not exist in England; it is 
difficult to say why, because the English genius for lyric poetry and 
song of every kind is one of the permanent marvels and splendours 
of world literature. It may be that only war on a country’s own 
soil gives that combination of reality with imagination which is the 
seed of popular song, and that this withers, in a very few generations, 
after actual fighting has ceased. This suggestion gains strength from 
the fact that, in Scotland, where actual war is a much more recent 
memory, popular war songs and war poetry have dasted much longer. 

There is no better ballad, either for words or music, than 


“Cope sent a challenge frae Dunbar 
Saying, Charlie, meet me gin ye daur, 
And Ill learn you the art o’ war, 

If ye’ll meet me in the morning.” 
With its rousing chorus, the riposte of the victors 
“ Hey, Johnnie Cope, are ye waukin’ yet ? 
Or are your drums a-beatin’ yet ? 
If you were waukin’ I wad wait 
To gang to the coals in the morning.” 


You will search the song-books in vain, however, before you come 
on any English war-song later than “ The British Grenadiers,” and 
even that, fine as it is, is now a regimental march first and foremost, 
and would no more be sung, say, in the middle of a smoking concert, 
than would the National Anthem. ; 

No—if you wish to find the English popular songs you must look 
in other fields. There you will certainly find them ; powerful, expres- 
sive, vital, innumerable, sometimes with a kick like the kick of a horse, 
sometimes with the rhythm and subtlety which are the master-marks 
of the English, either in action or in words. You will find the 
common Englishman singing full-throated, above all, on or about 
the sea; and to a lesser extent, but still very beautifully, about the 
land ; nor does power entirely desert him when he wishes to sing 
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about factories and streets, even the streets of our modern civilisation. 
The songs of the music-nalls, the songs of the message-boys, these 
are the fields from which the crop of English poetry has grown, 
year after year, century after century. 

Is there any sea-literature in the world to compare with that which 
has at its fountainhead the ballad of “The Golden Vanity,” with 
such an opening sea-line as 

“ There onc2 was a man stood boasting on a quay” ? 


You may say that this is somewhat above the level of the message- 
boys. Not much—not above the level of the sea-men at any rate— 
and as for message-boys, it is about a message-boy—or a cabin- 
boy. Furthermore, the level at which sea-songs start is a long way 
below the level of message-boys, as the roots of any sea-song will 
show. “In Amsterdam There Lived a Maid,” for example, or any 
you please. Fhe flood of English sea-song runs on in full spate 
throughout the centuries. The high, the low, and the middle, can 
use it. Printable or unprintable, it pours out; and remember, the 
unprintable is the indispensable foundation of the printable ; without 
a proper mulching of manure the roses do not blossom. Popular song 
is the basis of great song; and popular song begins far down. 

So strong is the English sea-tradition that even other peoples can 
use it Campbell, the Scotsman, can write, “Ye Mariners -of 
England,” and find all the proper chords running duly to his hand. 

“As we sweep through the deep 
While the stormy winds do blow . . . 


And the battle rages loud and long, 
And the battle rages loud and long, 
And the stormy winds do blow, 
And the stormy winds do blow.” 


The essence of a fine line or a fine sentiment in popular art is, as 
in Homer, that you can say it again and again, drag it in, repeat it 
endlessly, and never weary. Campbell had learnt how to write these 
lines apart from, and even against, his own tradition, that of Scot- 
land ; which is fearful of the sea, apprehensive of the sea; whose 
characteristic sea-ballad is the tragedy of Sir Patrick Spens, beginning 
“The King sits in Dunfermline toun, 

Drinking the blude-red wine: 

O where will I get a skeelly skipper 

To sail this new ship of mine?” 
of which one can only say that you could not write such lines about 
a voyage from England ; the words would not carry the meaning. 

In our own times, the only good song—one might almost say the 
only good thing—even Kipling was able to write about the last 
war was the sea-ditty of the minesweepers: 

“ Mines reported in the fairway, 

Warn all traffic and detain. 

Sent up Unity, Claribel, Assyrian, Stormcock and Golden Gain.” 

Nobody doubts that this flood is running still. Somewhere, some- 
how, some anonymous seafarer is fitting word to word in a chanty, 
or some landsman, looking out to sea, is finding his heart fill and 
brim over. There is no hour of the twenty-four when people are 
not thinking about the sea, in England. 

I do not know enough about the English songs of the land to 
quote examples that are still growing under the surface. We all 
know those that have come to the top, such as “ The Lincolnshire 
Poacher” or “It was a Lover and his Lass.” I doubt if anyone 
knows what is coming along now—what loan from American swing, 
what echo of what old tune, what lewd couplet from the bar-room 
or the battlefields, is going to shoot into the flowing stream of 
English song. Thé tradition is so old, the English power is so 
great, that it is sure to come. Victoria Sackville-West, for example, 
put the raw material of half a dozen new songs—or, say, two—into 
her poem “ The Land.” 

But what we are all looking for is a poet of the new black towns. 
Cobblestones, pavements, asphalt ; hammers, looms, factories ; shops, 
stations, omnibuses, underground railways, local government offices. 
Till we can digest these things, and make them our own in song; 
our civilisation is a rootless thing. Nor is it the heartbroken wails 
of our modern poets, major er minor, that will do it. If that is the 
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best that can be done, we shall have to burn the place down and 
start over again. Until we can be of strong enough stomach to 
absorb and overcome our natural shudder at the brutality and in- 
spiration of the machines, as the medical student absorbs, and over- 
comes, the wisdom and horror of the human body, its birth, growth 
and corruption, in the grim jingles of the dissecting room and the 
laboratory, we shall never get great poetry from the industrial age. 
For that objective acceptance we must look first amongst the 
popular songs in the back rooms, in the smoking concerts, and in 
the streets. If you ask for an example of what I mean, take half a 
dozen lines from a music-hall group of parodies: 
“*Twas Christmas night in the workhouse ward, 
A pauper sat and cursed the Board, 
And the food, on the plates, 
That was bought with the rates... .’ 


Talk about the Poor Law Commission and the Webb Minority 
Report! When some unknown scribe can crystallise the attitude of 
millions in such a handful of words, there is power still. So the 
hopeful prophet will watch the Sunday papers, and listen at un- 
reported gatherings for signs that English popular song tradition 
will be justified, here also, in’ its children. It will not be all, or 
mainly, gloom. I quoted the lines above to show that the anonymous 
can do gloom, with the best, if it comes into their heads. The 
modern poets have, of course, set a pretty hot pace, 
“ The earth is full of graves and mine was there 
Before my life began, my resting-place, 
And I shall find it out, and with the dead 
Lie down for ever, all my sayings said— 
Deeds all done, and songs all sung, 
While others chant in sun and rain. 
‘Heel and toe from dawn to dusk, 
Round the world and home again.’” 


But the music-hall song plumbs lower depths. 

John Davidson wrote his poem and then committed suicide, the 
best message he could find to give the world at the end of a poet’s 
life. The anonymous can do the sombre, and everything else too, 
and keep coming up to the gong. The same rain-soaked, industrial, 
West of Scotland that produced John Davidson, produced a succes- 
sion of lyrics from Harry Lauder—and Harry Lauder was bred 
amongst the coal-pits of Lanarkshire, the old core of industrial 
savagery, where the very air is corrupted with a mouldering stench 
from the spoil-heaps of a hundred years. John Davidson did at 
least have the great sweep of the Clyde at Greenock, at his door. 

But even today we can hear 

“J belong to Glesca, 
Glesca by the sea, 
But when I get tight on a Setterday night, 
Glesca belongs to me.” 


So sings Will Fyffe, to rapturous applause from crowded industry. 
A strange ambition, one would think—but unless one can say “O 
Jerusalem, Jerusalem” about Glasgow, we will never redeem it. 
Nothing but popular song has got that length so far. 

In this field Scots art is closely allied to English. The process of 
ballad-making in the North is easier to follow, that is all. The 
distances are shorter. You can trace back more rapidly our most 
beautiful songs to the pit whence they were digged. It was only 
yesterday that Burns, an editor of genius, got hold of most of them, 
and brought out texts which could be communicated, other than by 
word of mouth. Consider what “Coming through the Rye” was 
like before it became suitable for the concert-platform. Imagine for 
yourself the forerunner stanzas of 

“ Ilka lassie has a laddie, 

Nane, they say, hae I— 

Yet, a’ the lads they lo’e me weel 

And what the waur am I?” 
Yes, you are right. Especially as “the Rye” was the stepping- 
stone ford of a tidal stream, where the lads of the village usually 
clustered, to gawk at the village girls coming over with lifted petti- 
coats, and to make the sort of comment that adolescents usually 
make in such circumstances, 
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Popular songs, in England and in Scotland, are still really popular, 
The test of a live tradition is that there should exist a school ; 
that is to say, a group, self-renewing ; where everyone can do the 
stuff ; some well, some ill. And the test of a school is parody— 
that is to say, that someone should look at it from the outside and 
chi-yike it—pull its leg, challenge its ideals—but reproduce it. A 
live tradition is reproduced even in attack. A dead tradition cannot 
be stood on its feet, any more than a dead horse. There are no 
current satires of Jupiter and Minerva. No Rabelais in England js 
Satirising the habits of the local monks. Pélissier could set his red. 
nosed comic strutting across the stage to squawk 


*“ They sye the German Kaiser is a-goin’ ter rule the waves, 
Yus! I don’t fink! 
’E says ’e’ll land his armies ’ere and mike us all ’is slaves, 
Yus! I don’t fink! 
running out in the pure English inconsequence— 


“ But ’ave we yet forgotten ’ow the Corn Laws was repealed ? 
Or ’ave we got a statesmar naow, like good old Beaconsfield ? 
Yus! I don’t fink, don’t fink! 
I don’t fink!” 

He was bounding and rebounding in parody of an idiom peculiarly 
English, relying on a tradition which everyone knew without being 
told. That was the lunatic patriotism of the English, bubbling out 
in a thousand vulgarities and inanities, such as the above; and 
also in a thousand and one heroisms. That patriotism lies at the 
root of literature in this country, as in another, where Aeschylus 
chose as his epitaph only that he had fought at Marathon. 

Albert Chevalier, Harry Lauder, Gracie Fields—here are ballad. 
mongers. Their stuff is worth examination, as well as most of the 
laboured anthologies of our times. In this way, as well as in that, 
poetry is born. 


THE DOCTOR’S PAY 


By DR. R. L. KITCHING 


HE cry is all for a new comprehensive medical service, and all 

sorts of schemes are proposed, varying from a whole-time State 
medical service to a modest plan for making wives and children 
eligible for medical benefits under the present National Health 
Insurance. But tite cost of any scheme depends chiefly on what 
the doctors are paid, and it is rather startling that that is the one 
point that is never discussed ; the possibility that the present 
service is defective because the doctors are badly paid does not 
seem to have been considered at all. The basic aim in any medical 
service should be to make it possible for good doctors to make the 
best use of good equipment and facilities. The papers are full of 
schemes for health centres, X-ray examinations for everybody and 
so forth ; and people are constantly writing to them to show how 
the doctors can be improved by teaching the students more of this 
and that—usually some passing craze such as manipulative surgery. 
But it never seems to occur to the reformers that when they have 
got the good doctors and the good equipment and facilities there is 
still the question of good working conditions, and that these are 
simply a question of money. 

Doctors are not out for large incomes, and, provided they get 
good living and working conditions, they do not want a lot of 
money ; but what the general public do not realise is that money 
makes an enormous difference to the efficiency of the doctor's 
service. The general public will have to decide, in the end, what 
the doctors are to be paid, and it will save a great deal of trouble, 
and perhaps even a great deal of suffering, if the question is well 
thought out in good time. There are two main considerations 
involved in answering it. The first necessity is to decide what 
standard of living is reasonable, and the second is to make sure 
that the efficiency of the doctors is not impaired by working condi- 
tions that are defective simply for lack of money. It is hard to say 
what standard of living the public would regard as reasonable. 
If doctors were asked what standard of living they considered 
themselves entitled to they would certainly say that the most 





* This is a quotation from memory, from one hearing, more than thirty 
years ago. I guarantee the spirit; I do not guarantee the letter. -W. E. 
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important point is that a doctor should have a public school and 
university education ; partly because that is still corfsidered to be 
the best education, but chiefly because doctors have a lot of dealings 
with the classes who have been so educated, quite apart from 
attending them as patients. If the doctor is to deal adequately with 
people in authority—for example, to compel landowners to repair 
their cottages—he must beable to meet them on equal terms. 

The efficiency of a medical service depends on the doctor’s 
income in two ways. If a doctor is always worrying about how to 
make ends meet he cannot give his mind to his patients, and he 
may become so sick with financial anxiety that his professional 
efficiency is very seriously impaired. On the other hand, if he is 
easy in his mind about money he not only gives his patients his 
whole attention, but can go a stage further and improve his service ; 
if he can afford to buy new apparatus and to travel, especially if he 
can visit hospitals abroad, his efficiency is very greatly increased. 

The difference between a well paid and a badly paid medical 
service is a large question, and all that is possible here is to touch 
briefly on some of the points that matter most. Firstly, then, family 
practice is very hard work, and it is peculiar jn that it consists 
almost entirely in dealing with complaints. Complaints of one sort 
and another, all day and every day, can become very wearing. A 
doctor ought to have at least as much rest and recreation as the men 
in other professions ; as a matter of fact he gets much less, and he 
gets so little simply because he cannot afford more. A second point 
is that a doctor’s life is necessarily a very unhealthy life and he has 
only a limited store of energy. It seems incredible that in these 
days a doctor with a big practice should have to do his own clerical 
work and book-keeping because he cannot afford a secretary. It 
is a stupid waste of the national resources that keen, imaginative, 
inventive minds should be blunted by drudgery that is so easily 
preventable. This waste of time and energy has consequences much 
more serious than the general public realise, and affects not only 
individuals, sometimes even costing lives, but the public as a whole. 
Take, for example, the statistics that are based on the cause of 
death given in the death certificates. Administrative machinery 
costing untold millions of pounds to run is built up on these 
statistics, yet the cause of death is never checked by post-mortem 
examination, or so seldom as makes no matter. It would pay the 
country a thousandfold to make it possible for doctors to find time 
to do post-mortems. 

A third point is that the long spells of work tend to cause stale- 
ness. The best preventive is for the doctor to stimulate his interest 
by trying new methods with new instruments and appliances, and 
he ought to be paid well enough to enable him to buy what he needs. 
It is obvious enough that better instruments make a better operation ; 
it is less obvious, but equally true, that they make a:better surgeon. 

But by far the most important reason for paying doctors well is 
that it would enable them to undertake post-graduate study and 
family-practice research. Up to now only a tiny number of estab- 
lished practitioners have attended even one course ; what is needed 
is the opportunity for every doctor in the country to undertake 
regular, periodical refresher courses, hospital appointments, and 
organised research work. Refresher courses would not only prevent 
the deterioration in the doctor’s work due to staleness, but enable 
him to learn new methods. The public on its part would benefit 
not only from what the family doctor would learn in the hospitals 
but also from what little the consultants might learn from the family 
doctors. Research in family practice would open up-a field that 
has hardly ever been explored; what has been done has given 
brilliant results. If amy scientist reads this he might consider for 
a moment the case of Sir Isaac Newton, and try to imagine what 
might have been gained if Newton had returned to Cambridge 
instead of drifting away into theology or wasting his time in Parlia- 
ment. Suppose that that fire had been rekindled. Not that there 
is any question of a Newton in the medical profession ; the point 
is that during the past twenty-five years the Ministry of Health 
might have had twenty-five thousand panel doctors doing research 
and post-graduate work in hospitals. Twenty-five thousand doctors, 
or fifty thousand, would not be equivalent to one Newton, but in 
twenty-five years they would surely have found one or two pebbles 
rather more polished than the rest. 
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THE LOVE APPLE 


By J. M. LAWRENCE 

HIS month and next more people than ever before in this 
island—professionals and amateurs alike—will be turning their 
attention to what the Elizabethan gardeners and many successive 
generations pleasantly called the Apple of Love. The tomato is a 
brisk and business-like modern of a hundred years thriving. The 
Love Apple was a leisurely, slightly eccentric personality, of a warm 
amorous southern aspect, with no leanings whatever to a commercial 
career—though its alternative name was, prophetically perhaps, 
Golden Apple. “ Apples of Love grow in Spain, Italie and such hot 
countries from whence myselfe have received seeds for my garden 
where they do increase and prosper,” wrote John Gerard, delightful 
and beloved godfather of English gardens. He introduced the 
Apple of Love into England in 1596 and never once mentioned the 
word tomato. Now, three and a half centuries later, necessity and 
inclination call for a bumper crop of Love Apples. The plant, like 
its cousin the potato, to which it bears a strong family resemblance, 
is one of the valuable gifts of the New World to the Old. 
Lycopersicum Esculentum, the tomato, is a native of Peru, as its early 
names, Mala Peruviana, Pomi del Peru, indicate. It was introduced 
into Europe by Spaniards in the sixteenth century, the Spanish word 

tamate later supplanting the Elizabethan Love Apple. 

A scrutiny of the Elizabethan woodcut in Gerard’s Herbal is of 
the utmost interest. These woodcuts have a sort of curly formality 
about them—a touch of the ruff and farthingale and conventionalised 
embroidery of the period—quite different from the loose athletic 
build of the modern border plant, for horticulture bears to a certain 
extent the impress of its generation just as the old portraits show a 
period face. The woodcut of the Love Apple displays not a smooth 
round fruit like the modern tomato, but one grooved and segmented, 
corresponding exactly to Gerard’s description of it as “chamfered, 
uneven and bunched out in many places.” (What a pity such an 
expressive word as chamfered should have been allowed to drop out 
of the English tongue!) The woodcut proves conclusively that the 
grooved and bunchy tomato met with by growers from time to time 
is not, as one was inclined to think, a case of pathological deformity, 
but a throwback to the original Love Apple of several centuries ago— 
a belated but persistent attempt to defeat the efforts of the plant 
breeders to “rogue out” all chamfered, uneven and bunched 
characteristics and promote a smooth and even rotundity. Gerard 
also noted the yellow variety now being taken up by growers, and 
Barkinson mentions a “ small Love Apple” about the size of a grape 
which still survives as an ornament in some conservatories. 

The tomato is a creature of extremes (perhaps due to its southern 
temperament) extremes of fame, of reputation for food value, even 
of details of cultivation. Its biography knows no _ half-measures. 
After being graded for centuries (in England, not on the Continent) 
as an ornamental eccentricity it is suddenly exalted in these latter 
days to the status of a new and thriving industry, plunging from 
insignificance to national importance in a manner unparalleled by 
any other fruit or vegetable. In reputation for food value the tomato 
has been first nonentity, then hero and, for a short period, at one time 
even villain. “They yield very little nourishment to the body,” 
commented Gerard, noting, a little wonderingly, that Spaniards and 
Italians esteemed them a delicacy eaten “ with pepper, salt and oyle.” 
“We only have them for curiosity in our gardens,” wrote Parkinson 
a few decades later, “and for the amorous aspect or beauty of the 
fruit. In the hot countries where they naturally growe they are 
much eaten of the people to cool and quench the heat and thirst 
of their hot stomaches. The apple also, boyled or infused in oyle 
in the sunne is thought to be good to cure the itch.” Never has 
our national conservatism in the matter of food and our inability 
to take a culinary hint from our neighbours been displayed to better 
disadvantage. It is quite painful to think of so much deliciousness 
neglected for so long. 

O Love Apples “faire and goodly of a bright shining red 
colour ” (even as love itself), eaten in “ oyle” by the amorous Italian 
and the erotic Spaniard, how art thou become stuf®dy Saxon sinews 
of war! 
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E have all of us, since the victories of Hamman Lif and Bou 
Ficha, been poring over our maps of the Mediterranean, 
scanning with a fresh form of expectation the coasts and islands 
which spread from Samothrace to Narbonne. Places which in the 
past we approached from the north southwards we today approach 
from the south northwards ; and former associations with history, 
travel or literature have suddenly acquired the new and grim associa- 
tions of fighter-protection, landing-barges, and machine-gun nests. 
We see the great mass of Crete anchored there in the Aegean and 
our minds are filled with visions, not of Minos or Venizelos, but 
of parachutes and mines. Trapani no longer recalls to us Samuel 
Butler’s engaging theory that it was here that Nausicaa composed 
the Odyssey, and when we trace the indentations of Mount Athos 
we picture movements more rapid and ferocious than those of 
monks chewing cuttle-fish under blue Byzantine colonnades. Each 
one of us has toyed with his own favourite conjecture or indulged 
in day-dreams regarding his own preferred area of liberation. Before 
long (perhaps even before these words appear in print) we shall 
know where the main blows are to be struck; but during this 
expectant interlude it is permissible to frame one’s own campaigns 
and to imagine the roar of battle crashing in a night upon gentle 
harbours which one has known in the past. There is one distant 
and rather forlorn group of islands which I wish, before the war is 
won, to see liberated from Italian sovereignty. To the east of the 
Cyclades, to the south of the Sporades, are spread the twelve islands 
of the Dodecanese. I hope to see these islands freed from the tasces, 
not only because they are lovely and deserving, but also because 
they represent the trickiest of many tricky chapters in the long and 
murky story of Italian diplomacy. 
* * 7 

The Dodecanese, lying off the Carian peninsulas of Asia Minor, 
have names as lovely as the Nereids who followed in the train of 
Thetis—Astypalaia, Calymnos, Carpathos, Chalki, Symi, Telos and 
Nisyros. They include large and important islands such as Rhodes 
and Cos and Leros. They include Patmos, in a cave of which the 
Revelation was written by St. John the Divine. In ancient days 
Cos, with its vines and roses, boasting the historic plane-tree of 
Hippocrates, was regarded as the most beautiful of all the islands 
of the Carpathian Sea. The Dodecanese possess a long and high 
tradition of wealth and culture; Apelles was a Dodecanesian, and 
so was Chares who constructed the Colossus of Rhodes; when 
Cassius looted the latter island he sent to Rome three thousand 
statues and two million pounds worth of gold. Sybaris, which was 
considered by the ancients to be the very symbol of luxury, was a 
Rhodian colony. Every island of. the twelve was rich in timber, 
pomegranates and wine. But since the day when Villiers de I’Isle 
Adam, last of the Grand Masters of the Knights of St. John, sailed 
away to Crete, the islands decayed in prosperity; the vast pine 
forests which clad their mountains were cut Gown and the vineyards 
trampled ; even the sponge fisheries of Symi and Calymnos, which 
produced the honeycomb sponges which we call “bath sponges,” 
and the cup sponges which we call “face sponges,” have sadly 
declined. The harbour of Rhodes today is dominated, not by Chares’ 
huge statue to Helios-Apollo (which was 105 feet high and carried 
on its breast-plate a mirror which flashed out towards Egypt), but 
by the symbol of a Roman wolf. In the courtyard of the museum 
which the Italians have established in the Hospice there is a vast 
stone dolphin reminiscent of the old maritime power of Rhodes. 
The Italians, it must freely be admitted, have done much to beautify 
and cleanse the outward semblance of the islands. But at sun- 
down the cannon at the fortress thunders out the curfew hour, and 
‘the Rhodians are reminded that they are subjected to foreign rule. 

* * + * 

It is opportune to recall by what tricks and subterfuges that rule 
was imposed. Of all modern wars of aggression perhaps the most 
dastardly was the sudden and wholly unprovoked attack which the 
‘Italians launched upon Tripolitania in 1911. The Italian 
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Ambassador in Constantinople drove down one night to the Sublime 
Porte and informed the Grand Vizier that this important Turkish 
province was to be occupied at dawn the following morning. The 
Italian seizure of Tripoli and Cyrenaica did not, however, proceed 
according to plan. There were delays and disasters, and Italian 
public opinion became avid for easier and more immediate rewards, 
Thus, on April 22nd, 1912, the Italian fleet appeared off Rhodes 
and troops were landed under General Ameglio under the pretence 
of liberating the Greek islanders from the Turks. “This occupation,” 
wrote Guglielmo Ferrero, “ was nothing but a device for propping 
up Italian public opinion, which was becoming enervated.” Having 
promised the Rhodians their liberation and their autonomy, the 
Italians then proceeded to sign a Treaty with the Turks (the 
Treaty of Ouchy of October 15th, 1912) under which they agreed 
to restore the twelve islands to Turkish sovereignty so soon as the 
Turkish troops had evacuated Tripoli and Cyrenaica. This under- 
taking they also evaded, on the excuse that certain Turkish officers 
were still in Libya assisting the Senoussi in his resistance to Italian 
infiltration. It thus happened that in the ensuing Balkan war the 
Greeks (who by their command of the sea were able to liberate all 
the other Greek islands under Turkish rule) were precluded from 
liberating the Dodecanese owing to the continued presence of the 
Italian forces. The Italians obstinately refused to leave, and when 
in 1915 we and France were seeking to bribe Italy to betray her 
allies Germany and Austria we recognised this occupation im a 
clause of the regrettable secret treaty known as the Treaty of 
London. 
* * + 
When the United States entered the war President Wilson quite 
rightly refused to approve this secret engagement. The majority 
of the islanders were overwhelmingly Greek, and under the doctrine 
of self-determination there could be no excuse for placing them 
under Italian sovereignty. Meanwhile, moreover, the Italians had 
discovered that they also, and most ardently, desired the port of 
Fiume, which was one of the few things which had not been 
promised them by this Treaty of*London: They thus staged a 
combinazione, so ingenious that they ended by obtaining both Fiume 
and the Dodecanese. They began by pretending that they were 
quite willing to surrender their claim to the Dodecanese if President 
Wilson would assist them in their claim to Fiume. Signor Tittoni 
signed an agreement with Venizelos «under which all the twelve 
islands, with the exception of Rhodes, should be surrendered to 
Greece. This agreement was confirmed by a protocol annexed to 
the Treaty of Sévres. The Italians then waited until American 
isolationism and British lethargy furnished a further opportunity, 
When Venizelos ‘fell from power they asserted that the basis on 
which the original agreement had been negotiated no longer existed. 
Lord Curzon refused to accept this imterpretation of contractual 
obligations. In successive interviews with della Torretta, the Italian 
Ambassador in London, Lord Curzon poured cold and calculated 
scorn upon the Italian contention. But the day came when Lord 
Curzon also fell, and in the interests of “ good relations ” Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald tacitly acquiesced in the Italian occupation of the 
Dodecanese and, in fact, handed over to Mussolini a large tract of 
Jubaland as well. This gesture of appeasement produced no lasting 
result. 


* 


* * * * 


Let us hope that on this occasion these sorry diplomatic dealings 
will not be repeated. The Turks have every right to claim that 
the proximity of the twelve islands to vital centres of Anatolian 
defence justify them in safeguarding their own future security. 
Difficulties such as these, if dealt with in a spirit of mutual confi- 
dence, are never insuperable. But the day will come when the wolf 
of Rome will disappear from the pier-head of Rhodes harbour ; when 
the curfew gun will cease to echo among the palaces and minarets; 
and when freedom, and perhaps even some prosperity, will come 
again to the suffering islanders of Patmos, Astypalaia, Nisyros, 
Carpathos, and the rest. 
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THE THEATRE 


At the Ambassadors.——** The Moon is Down.”’ 
At the Whitehall. ‘** The Russians.’’ At the Playhouse.—— 
** The Sadler’s Wells Ballet.” At the New. 
First place must be given to what is most excellent of its kind, 
and there can be no doubt this week that it is Hermione Gingold 
and Walter Crisham’s new revue Sweet and Low, which is far the 
best revue London has seen for years ; it is so intelligent and so 
jntimate that a charming little theatre like the Ambassadors is just 
the right home for it, since it would have been shameful had its fine 
quality been lost in the deSert vastness of a big house. Here is 
wit, elegance, brains and a delightfully shirp and outrageous humour 
without vulgarity. I am so often finding little or no entertainment 
in musical plays and revues that I have to admit, on reflection, that 
part (though not all) of their dullness may be due to the size of 
the theatres in which they are presented. In such huge auditoriums 
the crude and obvious can get across when anything subtler and 
less trite might be lost. This, perhaps, explains the elementary 
humour and the noisy music, even to some extent the hackneyed 
scenery and the tasteless dresses. Certainly in a theatre like the 
Ambassadors we can appreciate the virtue of a small, choice com- 
pany totalling about nine, and recognise how a picked chorus of 
four or five can quite surpass in effect massed hordes, however 
well drilled—they can, for instance, be given individuality and 
dressed with more taste. In most shows choruses are just stop- 
gaps, but in No. 7 of the second part of this revue, “Oh, Miss 
Dixey,” a chorus of three girls makes one of the most attractive 
numbers. The same superiority of quality over quantity is shown 
in décor and dresses by Berkeley Sutcliffe and in much of 
the music, which is contributed by two pianofortes and percussion 
under Clarry Ashton. All this background, always tasteful, some- 
times exquisite, would, of course, be wasted without the talent 
of Hermione Gingold, Walter Crisham, Bonar Colleaao, Brenda 
Bruce and their collaborators. Miss Gingold especially, for she 
has developed into a revue comedienne of original genius with .an 
astringent pungency of humour all her own, and Walter Crisham, 
with an excellence of his own, sets her off admirably. Not to see 
Miss Gingold in “ Valhalla ” or “ What Shall I Wear?” is to miss 
something very remarkable. Bonar Colleano is also a new talent 
to me, His “ Message,” introducing an astonishing mimicry of 
some film stars, and his “Ivan Ivanovitch” were masterly per- 
formances. I hope I have said enough to persuade that Sweet and 
Low is an outstandingly clever and attractive show, and in a 
class quite by itself ; no doubt it owes much to its. producer, Charles 
Hickman. 

Not much need be said here about John Steinbeck’s play on 
his novel The Moon is Down, which has some excellent forceful 
dramatic scenes marred by the unreality and sentimentality of the 
women’s acting—particularly in the scene in the miner’s wife’s 
house—for which the producer must be held partly responsible. 
There is some excellent acting by Lewis Casson as the Mayor and 
Karel Stepanek as the cleverly drawn German Colonel. Less suc- 
cessful as drama is the other war play, The Russians, although it 
is an effective piece of propaganda in which we are given a vivid 
picture of the patriotism and resourcefulness shown by the Russian 
guerillas in circumstances which make the utmost demands upon 
their moral and physical courage. 

At the New Theatre the Sadler’s Wells Ballet has revived the 
amusing Wedding Bouquet, music and décor by Lord Berners, 
words by Gertrude Stein, and choreography by Frederick Ashton. 
In the same programme Hamlet confirmed in me the original im- 
pression that this is the most completely successful new ballet the 
company has produced during the war. JAMES REDFERN. 


THE CINEMA 


“* The Life and Death of Colonel Blimp.” At the Odeon. 


In The Life and Death of Colonel Blimp, Michael Powell and 
Emeric Pressburger have set out to slay a dragon and have finished 
up by staying for a peg in the dear old monster’s club. In fact they 
all get on so well that I for one am left in considerable doubt as to 
whether they intended the old creature any harm in the first place. 
It is this feeling of half-heartedness about the hue and cry that 
makes the film so puzzling. Here is a long, expensive production 
hailed in advance as the major war-time work of the writer-director 
team which made 49th Parallel, and when it is over one is com- 
pletely baffled by its iatentions. For my own part I found it to be 
excellent propaganda for Colonel Blimp. At the same time, it is 
Clear that this Colonel Blimp is not the same bumbling political 


« Sweet and Low.” 
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reactionary who originally bore the name. In the film he 1s nothing 
more than an old-fashioned soldier who believes in what is repre- 
sented to be an out-of-date code of military behaviour and who must 
regretfully be retired because he is too much of a gentleman to use 
underhand methods of fighting. (One curious episode of the last 
War appears to recommend to us.the torturing of prisoners as a 
means of obtaining information, a method which Colonel Blimp 
refuses to employ.) Is it surprising that by the end of the film we 
feel for the stiff-necked old gentleman a sympathy which certainly 
was never aroused by Low’s pot-bellied tyrant? The Low character 
was essentially a political rather than a military figure, an ally of 
Fascism (conscious or unconscious) and an opponent of social pro- 
gress who was prepared to use the most unscrupulous means to 
grind the noses of the common people into the dust. That he 
should have been rehabilitated by this film in new Technicolor 
raiment and paraded as an ageing symbol of “ British fair-play ” 1s 
indeed one of the more extraordinary quirks of war. 


Much of the reason for the reinflation of Blimp may be found 
in the nostalgia which appears inevitably to attach itself to the 
historical film. For Blimp (Roger Livesey) is first met as a dashing 
young Boer War V.C. off to Berlin to restore British prestige. In this 
he fails, but he finds a life-long friend in the shape of a Uhlan officer 
(Anton Walbrook) and an English governess (Deborah Kerr) whose 
face is to haunt. him to his dying day, and, indeed, is mysteriously 
to manifest itself twice more in his life, first as the face of the 
Great War nurse whom he marries, and finally as a medium for 
the pert wise-cracks of his M.T.C. driver of the nineteen-forties. 
Blimp, known in the film as General “ Sugar” Candy, V.C., is the 
central figure in each of the episodes which trace the history of our 
relationship with the Germans through forty years. Inevitably he 
becomes the hero of the saga. His Uhlan friend, our prisoner in 
the last war, our anti-Nazi ally in this, recommends that Nazi un- 
scrupulousness be matched by the same qualities in our own war- 
making. We are at one with Blimp in béing unconvinced, and the 
original issue of the film is lost in a welter of sentimentality and a 
nostalgia for the airs and graces of the past. The propaganda has 
boomeranged back and left us weeping for the honourable duelling 
scar beneath the walrus moustache. EpGAR ANSTEY. 


MUSIC 


Some Contemporary Music 


Tue last of Messrs. Boosey and Hawkes’s concerts of contemporary 
music contained only one new work, a concertino for nine instru- 
ments, wind and strings by Elisabeth Lutyens, Miss Lutyens is ncthing 
if not concise, but I cannot think that the combination of instru- 
ments, which included trumpet and trombone, was happily judged ; 
this music with its continuous dissonance, pointellist usz of colour 
and jagged rhythms inhabits a world of which the language, not to 
speak of the ideas, is so remote from the normal as to be frankly un- 
intelligible. It would, therefore, be pointless to complain that Miss 
Lutyens does not achieve the lush kind of beauty that Bax creates, 
with a harp instead of a trombone, in his Nonet, played earlier in | 
the programme. 

This concert included three pieces by Bliss originally produced 
in 1920. Rout was an experiment in using the soprano voice as an 
instrument equal with wind, strings and drums, and not as the 
vehicle of words. The experiment failed because for one thing the 
voice cannot be dissociated in our minds from the expression of 
intelligible ideas and we try to make out what the singer’s gibberish 
means, and, still more, because the sudden fortissimo outbursts dis- 
sociated from verbal sense inevitably sound like cries of pain or 
alarm—which are quite alien to this representation of revelry. The 
Rhapsody for two voices, wind and strings is more successful 
because it is purely lyrical and the wordless vocalise makes use only 
of vowel-sounds. Nevertheless, despite its failure as an experiment, 
Rout has enough inner vitality to be worth reviving. This concert 
was conducted by Mr. Constant Lambert. 

Earlier in the week I attended at Trinity College of Music one 
of the concerts given under the august patronage of their elders by 
the young and unknown. There were three works, of which a set 
of Variations and Fugue by Bernard Stevens was the most accom- 
plished. A fault was that the theme itself was insufficiently memor- 
able to impress distinctive features upon the listener recognisable 
in su uent transformations. But the work showed considerable 
invention and the fugue did not peter out after the second or third 
entry. Malcolm Arnold’s Wind Quintet was full of high spirits, 
drawing upon all maaner of popular and exotic styles. But for all 
its eclecticism it had too little variety of mood. DyYNELeEY Hussey. 
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LETTERS TO 
FACTS ABOUT STRESA 


Sin,—Lord Vansittart’s letter of May 29th does not controvert the facts 
set out in my letter to you. He repeats the explanation given in 
chap. iv of his book as to why no warning about Abyssinia was given 
to Mussolini at the Stresa Conference. I would remind him that the 
only reason which he gave me at the time for rejecting my proposal 
that a warning should be given to Mussolini by one of our two principal 
delegates was that the existence of psychological tension between them 
and Mussolini made such a step undesirable and might have endangered 
the success of the Conference. 

Lord Vansittart now asks me a question which I expected, namely, 
why I did not talk to our Ministers myself. The answer is that Lord 
Vansittart, who was Permanent Secretary to the Foreign Office, and, 
therefore, the chief official adviser to H.M. Government on foreign 
policy generally and who was at the centre of the Conference, had told 
me that he would himself try to talk to Mussolini. Unhappily, he felt 
unable to make this attempt till the last day of the Conference, and when 
he informed me that he had failed to broach the subject with Mussolini 
it was too late for any further effort. As Lord Vansittart is aware, warn- 
ings were issued before Stresa both by the Foreign Secretary and by 
himself to the Italian Ambassador in London, while I gave Mussolini 
official and personal warnings both before and after the Conference ; but 
the lack of plain speech at Stresa deprived them in Mussolini’s mind cf 
much of their force—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, PERTH. 

Oakley Manor, Basingstoke. 


Sir.—Lord Perth has been good enough to send me in advance a copy 
of his fresh letter to you. It may be convenient if I answer it for simul- 
taneous publication. Lord Perth admits that he did not recommend to 
Ministers the course that he suggested to me. He therefore did not feel 
strongly on the point. He was right. Seen in proper perspective it is 
obviously pointless to argue whether Mussolini would have behaved 
sanely had he received his warning before or after the inducement to 
be sane, i.e., agreement on Austria. In fact, he got both. If he had had 
either morals or common sense he would not have gone into Abyssinia ; 
but he hadn’t, so he did. In a trivial attempt to exonerate himself 
Mussolini then suggested that he might have been good if he had received 
one of his many warnings some hours or days earlier. Lord Perth seems 
now to adopt that view, That is to make excuse for Mussolini. There 
is none.—Yours sincerely, VANSITTART. 
Denham Place, Denham, Bucks. 


CENSORSHIP IN EIRE 


Sir.—May an Irishman living in Ireland and one who served with the 
Royal Air Force in the last war be allowed to make one or two comments 
on the article entitled “Censorship in Eire” which appeared in your 
issue of June 4th? 

The gravamen of the writer’s complaint is that the censorship, and 
I quote his exact words, “tends to favour the Axis at the expense of the 
Allies.” This is the pith of the matter. It is, of course, a question of 
fact, but, unfortunately, of fact which cannot satisfactorily be proved or 
disproved without access to the records of the censorship, although it 
might be possible to establish a prima facie case for or against the 
writer’s contention by making a thorough examination and analysis of 
what has actually appeared in the [rish Press.day by day over a reason- 
able period of time. Obviously, no such searching inquiry is possible in 
the correspondence columns of your paper. What is possible, however, 
is to point out that practically all of the foreign news, including war 
news, which is printed by the Irish newspapers is supplied to them by 
news agencies which are either British or American and has been passed 
for publication by the British or American censors or both before it 
reaches this country. Is it likely, then, is it even credible, that news 
obtained in this way is pro-Axis in bias, even assuming the most tenden- 
tious presentation, an assumption for which there is not the slightest 
justification, and which, as anyone who reads an Irish newspaper can 
see for himself, is not borne out by the facts? And if the news is all 
right, what about the views? Here, I think, your contributor answers 
himself ; for what he complains of is not a lack of, but an excess of, 
editorial objectivity. But perhaps what he means when he says that the 
censorship tends to favour the Axis is merely that America and Great 
Britain are not allowed to make the most of the exceptional opportunity 
for propaganda in this country with which geography, a comrfion lan- 
guage, and a host of common ties have favoured them. But is this true? 
By no means. Not merely are British and American newspapers allowed 
to be imported without restriction, but they are, in fact, imported in 
considerable numbers. Not merely are the American Legation and the 
Office of the British Representative allowed to carry on propaganda to 
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their heart’s content, but they do in fact do so, and on a scale which the 
Axis representatives have not attempted and are not likely to attempt, 
The Letter from America, for instance, of which I attach a copy that ] 
picked up in a hairdresser’s the other day, is issued by the Office of 
War Information in Dublin and has a circulation of some 20,000 copies 
a week. I only wish that the Irish circulation of The Spectator was as 
big, but be their circulation big or little, both these publications are 
received without let or hindrance into any Irish homes that want to take 
them. How different 1s this situation from the position in some other 
neutral countries, which are not regarded as unfriendly to the United 
Nations, may be seen by anyone who takes the trouble to look up the 
special article on conditions in one such country which appeared in 
The Times of January 30th last. As for the cinema, it is perfectly true 
that there are a number of war pictures which have not been shown in 
this country and which presumably were not ailowed to be shown. On 
the other hand, I myself have seen several war pictures in Dublin cinemas, 
including a news reel of an attack on a Japanese aircraft-carrier by 
American warplanes, and I think it will be found that the reason the 
news-reels have been lately discontinued is not that there was an absolute 
ban by the censorship, but merely that the distributors decided that it 
did not pay to prepare a special edition for the Irish market. But 
obviously the case of the cinema and the propaganda film constitutes a 
very special problem. The Irish are a temperamental and emotional 
people who are capable of reacting violently to scenes of horror, as in 
fact Swiss and Swedish cinema audiences did react when 4 certain type 
of film was shown. Are the Irish authorities to blame because they are 
not willing to risk similar scenes in Irish theatres?—Yours, &c., 
40 Clare Road, Dublin. M, O'BRIEN. 


ABYSSINIA AND THE LEAGUE 


Sir,—Sir Claud Russell may be right in holding that Governments 
anxious to evade troublesome duties could have evaded them more light- 
heartedly if Abyssinia had not been a member of the League, but he js 
not right in saying that “the Governments of France and Britain would 
have had no reason to intervene unless they had chosen to take the view 
that their interests were involved.” _ By. Article XI “any war or threat 
of war, whether immediately affecting any of the members of the League 
or not,” is a matter of concern to the whole League ; and by Article XVII 
it is laid down that if any non-member is involved in a dispute such 
non-member “ shall be invited to accept the obligations of membership 
in the League for the purposes of such dispute.” There can be. no 
doubt whatever that Abyssinia would have accepted the invitation. In 
such a case it is laid down that “ Articles 12 to 16 shall. be applied with 
such modifications as may be deemed necessary by the Council.” 

Article XVI is of very great importance. Without it the. Covenant 
would have bound its members not to plunder one another while leaving 
them free to prey.on the rest of the world.—Yours truly, 

Yatscombe, Boar’s Hill, Oxford. GILBERT Murray. 


Sir,—Your correspofdent Sir Claud Russell, speaking of Italy’s Abyssinian 
aggression as deriving its sinister significance from Abyssinia’s member- 
ship of the League, remarks: “How and why, Abyssinia came to be a 
member of the League is another story.” Surely that is precisely what 
it is not, since it was only under pressure from Italy that Abyssinia was 
admitted to membership.—Yours truly, LONSDALE RaGG 
Athenaeum Club. (Archdeacon of Gibraltar). 


A PLEA FOR DISCRIMINATION 


S1R,—May I raise a point which I fear may cause a stormy correspondence, 
and yet it is one on which [ feel it is not right to be silent? It is 
a common saying that truth is the first casualty in war. Since Japan 
came in against us, I do not recollect seeing in the Press a single 
word (other than plain narrative). which is not abuse of what she says 
or does or is. With your readers I detest as much as anybody the 
act of the Japanese military leaders which brought their country into 
the war. I watched with growing anxiety the way in which they 
fastened themselves on the people and finally gained contro! both of 
bodies and minds, Equally have I abhorred many of the things they 
have done since, things which go against both the rules of war and the 
standards of common decency. On these matters I imagine I am on 
common ground with all your readers 

But because of these things, judging by what one reads in the Press, 
everything she does is evil: her people are wholly corrupt, devoid. of 
any redeeming virtue. Everybody who can say something bad about 
her rushes into Press or on to platform. Only rarely do we gett 
anything which tries to take a more balanced viewpoint. If my memory 
is correct, until Japan started on her downward path in the Manchurian 
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venture in 1931, the average Englishman’s attitude was on the whole 
one of admiration. We certainly appreciated the way in which she 
stood by us from the first in the last war, while in her war with 
Russia at the beginning of the century England was wholly on her side. 
But in order to condemn the actions of her present controllers, is it 
necessary to have a short-lived memory? 

One further point. I read in our papers that when her torpedo- 
bombers sunk the ‘Prince of Wales’ and the ‘ Repulse, no attempt was 
made to interfere with our destroyers in their work of mercy in picking 
up survivors. Yet when we sank the Japanese warships and transports 
in the Coral Sea, both legitimate objects of attack, we followed it up 
by sinking the rafts and lifeboats by which the survivors were trying 
to get to the nearest land. And yet nobody protested against such action. 

While resolute in our determination to overthrow the military party 
which have gained control of Japan and to inflict upon her the defeat 
which in the end may prove her salvation, do we not at the same time 
need to remember what Mr. V. C. Crow, for nine years U.S. Ambassador 
in Tokyo, says in the preface to his book, Report from Tokyo—there are 
others whom “we admired, respected and loved. Though powerless to 
prevent war, many of them worked to avoid war, and were deeply 
shocked when war came”? A further illustration of that side of Japanese 
life is given in Bishop Heaslett’s moving book, From a fFapanese Prison. 
Such people in the years to come may prove the forces for reconciliation 
which time and conditions will demand. But in the meantime, cannot 
we continue to recognise that they exist and that they may prove a 
valuable force for reconciliation when the present trouble is past?— 
Yours faithfully, W. H. Murray ‘WaLton. 

The Vicarage, Bromley, Kent. 


HEALTHY AGRICULTURE 


Sir,—What wou!d you say of a motor-car so littlé efficient that it needed 
a donkey to supply just that bit of extra power necessary to make it move 
on level ground? That seems to me a not unfair likeness of an economic 
system which is unable adequately to pay producers of the most essential 
of all commodities—farm produce, without supplementary machinery, 
and even then does not permit them to keep their land and equipment 
in proper order. “It will be more than ever important after the war to 
adopt the most economical methods possible of keeping our national 
ecohomiy going,” wrote Mr. Worcester in the course of his article. What, 
I should like to know, does he mean by “ economical methods”? If, as 
I suspect, he refers to economising money, that must involve saving 
labour, which means producing unemployment ; it also involves restrict- 
ing consumption, hardly desirable when, in normal peaceful times, pro- 
ducers are calling out for larger markets. I would also remind him that 
before this war we saved the financial system by rigid economy (on 
defence) at the cost, just as nearly as could be, of losing our liberty and 
all that makes life worth living. 

Surely it is time we’ reached down to the fundamentals and asked 
ourselves what we mean by system of economy—economy of what? 
Could orthodox econemists answer -that- question satisfactorily? I 
doubt it. . It seems to me that it-needs an understanding of the conditions 
under which our economy has been built up. In the early days there 
were very few commodities, and insufficient of those, so the restless, 
acquisitive, ambitious Western man, not content to concentrate on pro- 
ducing these few commodities in sufficient quantity for all, and then 
taking any time left over as leisure—as ne could have done had he wished, 


. and as some peoples did, and even do, today—made himself a system of 


economy «which imposed on men the obligation to do a full day’s work, 
and on those who had no profitable employment, and who were not 
permitted’ to share either the work of the others or the products of that 
work, the necessity to discover or invent some new material, resource, 
commodity, implement, &c., which would be of use to society, and which 
they could trade for the necessities of life so that they might live and not 
starve. . 

Under such conditions “ economy ” must certainly have meant economy 
in the production and use of “short” commodities, and the financial 
system we have inherited was a means (not an end, as Sir Kingsley 
Wood recently recognised) for effecting these purposes—to encourage 
larger supplies of “ short” commodities to meet the needs of growing 
populations ; to improve the quality of commodities; to discover and 
develop new commodities, resources, inventions, methods of transport, 
public utilities, &c. Whenever society improved its method of producing 
Necessities it liberated so much human energy, and the assumption was 
(and still is) that this liberated energy could always be used to enrich 
society by the discovery and development of still more resources. 

To appreciate that this system of economy has brilliantly succeeded 
in its purpose it is only necessary to realise the tnormcus variety (some 
say too great a variety) of commodities available today, and the railways, 
shipping lines, tramways, docks, public utilities in great profusion which 
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are now found all over the world. But is it still necessary, or even 
possible, to apply further large quantities of liberated human energy to 
the multiplication of these material things? I would suggest that it is 
neither desirable nor possible, and the enormous pre-war figures for 
unemployment offer solid proof of this. That being the case, we no 
longer need this particular type of economy which we have inherited 
from the age of scarcity, and it is useless to “ keep our national economy 
going ”; in fact, it cannot be kept going, as Mr. Worcester demonstrated 
when he made two “wrongs” in the endeavour to effect one “ right,” 
which was not in reality a “ right ” at all.—Yours faithfully, 
Chalbury, Wimborne, Dorset. NorMAN HOWELL. 


FRENCH IN ENGLISH SCHOOLS 


S1r,—The writer of the article entitled “ What Education Is” in your 
issue of May 28th is much out of date in his remarks about che teaching 
of French today. In 1912 the Board of Education issued a Report on 
the subject (Circular 797. Modern Languages). They noted “ the signal 
improvements effected in many directions during the last twenty years 
by the advocacy and application of newer methods of modern language 
teaching.” That circular gave a great impetus to the adoption of those 
methods and chey spread very rapidly to almost every school recognised 
as secondary by the Board. 

Previously French was taught mainly by form masters and mistresses 
with no special qualifications, and their aims were limited to a passive 
knowledge only of the written language and little or no skill in its oral 
use. Now, it'is caught mainly by specialists who hold good Honours 
degrees. in French, have had residence in France, often in a ‘French uni- 
versity, and thorough trainng in phonetics and in the modern methods. 
They aim first at establishing a correct pronunciation and skill in the use © 
of spoken and written French w:thin a definite limited range of vocabu- 
lary and then extending that skill to a wider sphere of the language, 
literature, history and the social and physical background of France. 

The result is that all normal pupils who have displayed reasonable 
industry can aitain those aims. The cultural value of the attainment is 
far greater than that obtained under the old method, and, in addition, it 
is thoroughly utilitarian in every sense of the word. 

Between the two wars, it was quite a commonplace for pupils to go on 
cycle tours in France and meet with no difficulty, and many boys and 
girls of 16 and upwards acted as interpreters “in hotels and railway 
stations ” to their parents whose French, if they had any, was of the 
“ gardener’. pig” order. 
~ Anyone can get corroboration of the above statements by visiting a 
secondary school where these methods are used, or getting a copy of the 
tex:-books in use today. They can get complete information on the 
methods and the Board’s high opinion of the results by a perusal of 
the Circular 797.—Yours faithfully, 

; S. HEMSLEY, B.A, B.-és-L. 
(Formerly Senior French Master at Louth Grammar School.) 


THE DECLINING POPULATION 


Sir, Will - someone; through The Spectator, undertake to explain to 
mothers why an increase in the birth-rate is essential? Most of us either 
don’t understand or else mistrust statistics; they certainly don’t inspire us 
with passionate longing to rock cradles. 

In spite of all that has been said about parental selfishness, a lot ” 
us do like rocking cradles, but a long family is often hard on the elder 
children of a family. Many of us remember the hard times. between 
the wars when young brothers ae to find room to live and work 
in a crowded world. 

England feels very full. Why is it essential to keep population to Vic- 
torian levels. I believe that in the seventeenth century we numbered some 
five millions. Too low certainly, but it is not possible to have some 
nostalgia for the small cities of the*past; to regret the sprawling growth of 
towns; to appreciate quality beyond quantiiy in population. With these 
thoughts in our minds it is unlikely that at the bidding of statisticians we 
shall have more babies to people their empty world, which seems so full 
to us.—Yours truly, (Mrs.) N. J. SyYKEs. 

Hopedale, Langford, near Bristol. 


S1r,—One of the reasons for the decline in the birth-rate among the so- 
called “ well-to-do ” classes is psychological as well as physical. At present 
the well-to-do woman, though she may be freed from financial worries, 
leads the life of a working woman. Deprived of all domestic help, she has 
greater responsibilities, often a large house, garden, &c., to care for; 
where there are already one or more children her working hours approach 
something like 96 a week. It is still not appreciated that mothers are 
the only class of the community (other than the- medical profession 
—vide the peripatetic correspondent in the current Lancet) who are never 
off duty, not even at night. But then motherhood has still to be recognised 
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as a profession. The well-:0-do, by reason of their education, are loth 
to give up all rorms of recreation for the mind, for fear of becoming in- 
tolerable “domestic” bores to their husbands, sotiety at large and to 
themselves. At present they are lucky if they’ can snatch time to read 
a daily paper and a weekly journal such as yours. Perhaps it is also not 
realised that a constantly over-fatigued woman, if not still in her early 
uwenties, is unlikely to conceive, however much she may desire it.— 
Yours truly, Mrs.) PRUNELLA BATHURST NORMAN. 
Warren Garth, Courtenay Road, Winchester. 


PLANS AND COSTS 


Smr,—Sir Henry Lawrence does well to poift out the enormous poten- 
tialities of our modern productive system—the “real credit” of the 
nation—and is quite right: in placing his finger on financial credit as the 
key to the situation. Unfortunately, his proposed reforms are a iittle 
vague, and might even be used to defeat his purposes. It is not enough 
for the State merely to take the control of credit into its own hands. 
We are still piling up an overwhelming burden of National Debt, and 
the abolition of interest would do nothing to prevent this process. What 
is wanted is a complete reorientation of credit policy. Sir Henry 
Lawrence proposes to “ balance production and consumption.” The boot 
is really on the other foot—the proper aim should be to equate consump- 
tion to production. 

So far as I am aware, the Social Credit Party is the only political 
body in this country which has put forward clear-cut proposals for 
a debt-free money system. These proposals involve, not only the estab- 
lishment of a National Credit Office, as suggested by Sir Henry Lawrence, 
but also the bridging of the gap between incomes and prices by a two- 
fold method—the distribution of a national dividend to every citizen and 
the application of the Scientific Price Calculus. Both these reforms would 
be financed out of new money created for the purpose, which did not 
pass through the industrial costing system. The Social Credit Party’s 
Three Demands should occupy a high place in our discussions on post- 
war plans. Compared with the Beveridge Report, they are as wine to 
water.—Yours sincerely, C. J. Hunt. 

80 Avondale Road, South Croydon. 


GOVERNMENT BOOKBINDING 


Sir,—A protest ought to be made against the binding of the Government 

pampblet, Combined Operations. I could not read it at all without con- 

tortions and discomfort, until I cut the wires and pulled them out. It 

is now a bundle of loose sheets, which can be read but will no doubt* 

disintegrate. This binding is discreditable to Government, or publisher, 

I think both. W. H. D. Rouse. 
Histon Manor, Cambs. 


AN INTERNATIONAL TRIBUNAL 


Str,—Mr. Sumner Welles desires the post-war provision of an armed 
force contributed by the nations willing, and also the establishment of an 
international tribunal. But he omits to state if the force is to be under 
the sole control of the tribunal. If the nations are to be free to with- 
draw their support at times of crisis, there is littlke hope of peace or 
disarmament. The danger of an all-powerful force under the sole 
control of the tribunal is serious. Inside the nation, however, we have 
set up constitutional safeguards against the misuse of the national armed 
force in party warfare. The discussion of such safeguards in the inter- 
national sphere is more interesting than the mere provision of an 
international armed force, on which, as you rightly state, we are all 
agreed.—I am, Sir, faithfully yours, HENRY MEULEN. 
108 The Ridgeway, North Harrow, Mddx. 


ARMISTICE 


Str,—The further letter under the heading “ Armistice”’ in your issue 
of June rth confirms my original fears that the distinction between 
“unconditional surrender” and its antonym “armistice” is not being 
adequately stressed. The terms announced as agreed upon at Casablanca 
do not admit of dilution to “ armistice,” which dictionaries of the English 
language define as “a temporary cessation of hostilities; a truce.” I 
trust that after further reflection Sic Frederick Maurice and The Spectator 
will agree that amy temptation to continue the usage of “ armistice ” is, in 
the circumstances, a pusillanimity which must be excluded from our 
thoughts.—Very truly yours, }. F. Gates. 
“ Barncroft,” Shootersway, Berkhamsted. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


Wuat is the earliest date at which harvest has opened in England? The 
earliest within the circle of my information is June 30th. A fine farmer 
who exercised his craft where now the Welwyn Garden City flourishes 
said in effect to one of his children in the spring of 1893: “I have never 
seen a harvest begin in June, but I may this year.” In the sequel he 
fulfilled his own aspiration and began to cut his winter oats on June 3oth, 
It is more than likely that this record (if it is one in the wrong sense of 
that misused word) will be broken this year. A common country estimate 
is that grain is ripe six weeks after it shoots, after the ear juts out Clear 
from the spathe. Many crops reached this stage on or about May 2oth, 
Even spring-sown barley has been in full view for some weeks and 
many of the wheats are hardly behind the oats. Of course, the weather 
of the coming weeks is crucial ; but ears once fully formed ripen steadily 
whatever the weather All the grains have the appearance of being 
bumper crops. May summer thunderstorms leave them upright and the 
birds born in them undrenched! 


Routed Rooks 

On the borders of Kent and §$ussex stands a very large elm-tree, 
colonied for the last few years by rooks. In this tree and a few smaller 
hedgerow elms near-by some sixteen nests were built this year, and by 
the second week in April they contained clutches of eggs, some few 
perhaps fledglings. Suddenly the whole colony vanished: every nest 
was deserted and not a rook has been since seen. There was no shooting 
or bombing in the immediate neighbourhood. An old countryman, when 
interrogated, took the matter calmly as an ordinary event. His theory 
was that “an old crow had come among them,” and indeed a carrion 
crow had been noticed thereabouts. The explanation is probably true. 
Several cases are on record where a pair of carrions have routed a 
rookery after attacking The young in a nest or two, but the surrender 
of the rooks is strange. The two species are closely allied, and the rook, 
if slightly inferior in the beak as a hostile weapon, is as large as the 
crow. Birds are often the worst enemies of birds. One year almost 
every nest in a garden near me was ravaged by a red shrike, which 
visited the garden with great regularity about 6 o'clock every evening. 


A Foot Rule 

A land girl, walking with a scythe over her shoulder, was hailed by an 
old countryman with the question: “Are you going upp’ards?” When 
she asked for the inner significance of that esoteric question, she got 
this explanation. “In my time, when we were old enough to cover 
six daisies with our foot, we were sent up to Middlesex a-mowing.” It 
seems that you go “up” to that county as well as to its principal town. 
The measure of a man’s size is new to me—ex pede Herculem. 


Country Words 

Controversy on the difference of meaning between sickle and fagging 
or beggirg hook has once again arisen, but one point—as it seems to me— 
has been omitted. I Have never heard a countryman use the word sickle 
at all. He prefers other words whatever the build of the weapon. Most 
of them are variants on “ fagging.” Literary persons have a like preference 
for sickle as the generie word, and by the same token they are wont to 
prefer “ stook ” (which is first Scottish and then literary) before “ shock,” 
which is the exclusive favourite of English labourers. Why should the 
two schools quarrel? 
hook moon,” and Ruth 
pleasing allocation. 


“ praising God among the stooks” makes a 


In the Garden 

The most agreeable cooked vegetable I have tasted of late consisted 
of the outer leaves of lettuces of which the centres were eaten as salad. 
Another agreeable dish is made of the tops of the broad beans. These 
should be removed when the last of the flowers begin to shrivel. Thus 
a good dish is provided and the fly is kept at bay. The excellence of 
new potatoes got from self-sown tubers (sufficient on one farm to supply 
several families) suggests that the experiment may often be worth while 
as a deliberate act. Mamy people have been enjoying green peas for 
some weeks, but for this production cloches were used in the early stages. 

W. Breach THomas. 





The fact that goods made of raw materials in short supply owing 
to war conditions are advertised in this journal should not be taken 
as an indication that they are necessarily available for export. 





After all, you really couldn’t talk of the “ fagging ° 
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“Lots of the younger folk only know my Robinson’s Barley 
Water in Bottles, and that, I’m sorry to say, like many other 
good things has been sacrificed to the war effort. But this 
doesn’t mean you need miss your barley water. Do what 
I've done for years; make it at home from Robinson's 
‘Patent’ Barley in tins. The flavouring’s a bit of a bother, 
with no lemons, but necessity, they say, is the mother of 
invention, so I've been experimenting. I've found that the 
juice from stewed or tinned fruit is first class. Some of my 
people use honey or jam, but there—it’s everybody to their 
own taste, isn’t it?” 


Barley Water made from 


ROBINSON’S 


BARLEY 


cvs—i4 


‘PATENT’ 





























‘DADDIE IS KIND NOW’ 


This poor little chap had an unhappy home. There was no 
deliberate unkindness, but he felt unwanted and suffered the 
harassed neglect of his parents. A few words from a National 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children ‘Children’s 
Man’ soon put things right. Over 100,000 enquiries are made 
by the Society every year. Prosecutions are rarely necessary. 
Please help by gift or legacy. 


President : H.R.H. Princess Elizabeth. 


Kindly send your Gift to Sir Spencer J. Portal, Hon. Treasurer, 
13, Victory House, Leicester Square, London, W.C.2 


Donations icp 
urgently are most 
needed. - ETT. helpful. 
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The New 
“SECRET SERVICE” 


HERE are many facts 

and figures about 
the British Railways the 
enemy would like to know. 
The demands the Services 
make on British Railways 
increase in size and 
urgency as the war pro- 
gresses—the conveyance 
of materials and equip- 


ment, the transportation 


of troops coming and 


BRITISH 


GWR- LMS 








going, supplies for fac- 
tories, tanks, guns, food— 
an ever lengthening list. 
Yet it all gets done and 
well done. 

The Railways are doing 
a first-class war job; they 
would like to tell you 
about it but it is vital 


work, most of which 


must be kept secret at least 


until after the war. 


RAILWAYS 


LNER - SR 


Carrying the War Load 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


Architects and Reconstruction 


Rebuilding Britain. Royal-Institute of British Architects. 
Humphries. 3s. 6d.) 
People’s Homes. Mass Observation. (Murray. 
As time wears on each trade and professional pressure group turns 
out its impartial, non-party and wholly objective report showing that 
the establishment of its own prosperity is of vital importance to the 
nation and a necessary first step at reconstruction. The Royal 
Institute of British Architects enters the log-rolling game thus: 
The policy of the R.I.B.A. towards post-war planning and building 
is based on its long experience .. . this . . . leads conclusively to a 
few simple but important directives. Amongst these are the necessity 
(a) for policy to precede planning; (b) for planning to precede execu- 
tion ; (c) for work to be both conceived and executed through the 
full utilisation of the trained technical skill of the professional and 
trade elements which comprise the building industry. . . . In common 
with other members of the industry the R.I.B.A. saw defects in the 
war-time building activities of the Government . . . professional 
technicians, such as architects, were almost entirely eliminated from 
the programme. ... 

After the enactment of the Town Planning Act of 1932 the 
Institute organised panels of local architects to advise local 
authorities, “ but unfortunately the local authorities are not obliged 
to take their advice.” To remedy shis evil the R.I.B.A. propose 
“T.at the panels be made official and that it becomes an obligation 
for the local authorities to act upon their advice.” This would give 
the appointees of a trade association power to override the delegates 
of the local voters. The Act also made it necessary for local 
authorities to have planning officers, and they filled these posts with 
professional untouchables: “. .. the less enlightened local autho- 
rities considered it would be quite good enough to meet the case 
by appointing engineers or surveyors, a class of officer with whom 
they were used to deal. .” The Royal Institute of British 
Architects, curiously enough, recommend that these posts be filled 
by architects. Certain. Government spending departments and 
certain statutory bodies have been having their engineers and sur- 
veyors design buildings as part of their salaried work. The R.I.B.A. 
recommend that architects, surveyors and engineers should define 
their respective functions so that™ overlapping ” should cease. 

Although manifestly capable of looking after their own future the 
architects show no great equipment for planning anyone else’s. 
Existing legislation governing building, they contend, is old hat 
and a nuisance ; it should therefore be scrapped and be replaced by 
three codes, A Code of Living, a Code of Building, and a Financial 
Code: the Code of Living deals with amenity standards and health 
and safety provisions, and a skeleton of the section governing amenity 
standards is given in an entrancing form. 

It then covers town, district or village, providing among other 
things for: (i) Acreage of green space in proportion to ground built 
over; (ii) allocation of churches, theatres, cinemas, shops, public 
houses, per thousand of the population. 

The Church, the cinema, amenities to be allocated per thousand 
of the population. Whatever one’s views of religion one cannot treat 
faith or those who have faith in this way ; to be capable of so doing 
is to be so insensible of human values as to be unfit to plan for a 
community. Such plans as are offered are in general a pot stew of 
the ideas of Garnier and Le Corbusier, and the details are in accord 
with the doctrinaire modernism of the Bauhaus School. Aesthetic 
bankruptcy and spiritual bankruptcy march, as they usually do, hand 
in hand, 

People’s Homes is the analysis of the answers to a Mass Observa- 
tion questionnaire concerned with the housing the working class 
have and the housing they would wish for. The sample taken 
numbered 1,100 persons living in garden cities, L.C.C. estates, flats 
and old houses varying from sound properties to extreme slum pro- 
perties. The method by which these persons were selected shows 
that the percentages in which the results are expressed may be 
accepted without reserve. There is also a very useful chapter dealing 
with the method of the investigators, showing the technique by 
which answers to the ably-drafted questionnaire were obtained. 
These results are of interest to those planning future urban develop- 
ments: given absolute freedom of choice 5 per cent. of the sample 
would live in flats, 12 per cent. in bungalows, 49 per cent in small 
houses, more than 60 per cent. want their own gardens, and about 
30 per cent. would like to own their houses. So far as local plans 
are concerned, it would be an excellent thing if local authorities 
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made inquiries of this type to find out what the local needs are, and 
used the information obtained to set competitions for solutions of 
the local problems. Entries to competitions might be judged by a 
ballot of the people concerned, in order that architects should be 
confronted with the positive tastes of their patrons. This would 
prevent the fashion in architecture of the moment becoming 
crystallised as an “ official” style (the result of giving architects the 
free hand the R.I.B.A. want). The reader is invited to imagine the 
result of establishing as the official style the vogues of 1920, 1900, 
1880 and 1860, or alternatively to imagine a town entirely laid out 
and planned by Pugin, Scott; Waterhouse, Butterfield, Bodley and 


Garner, or in the early style of Norman Shaw. 
ANTHONY WEST. 


What Became of Severn? 
Against Oblivion. By Sheila Birkenhead. (Cassell. 12s. 6d.) 
Tuts book is so nearly good that it deserves severe criticism for 
not being better. Joseph Severn (for it is he who, with his family, 
is to be rescued from oblivion) was not only the friend of Keats 
and the enthusiastic painter of innumerable peasants and princesses: 


“lightly sagacious, lovingly humorous, daintily sentimental,” as_ 


Ruskin wrote, “he was in council with the Cardinals today and at 
picnic in the Campagna with the brightest English belles tomorrow ; 
and caught the hearts of all in the golden net of his goodwill and 
understanding.” London, Rome, London, and again Rome, where 
at the age of eighty-one he was still concealing his rheumatism and 
enjoying gay Anglo-Italian dinner-parties, prosperity and poverty, 
an imprudent and highly successful marriage with the illegitimate 
daughter of a Scottish peer, friendships with Lady Westmorland, 
Henry Fox, the Richmonds, the Gladstones, and throughout the 
Keats memories so keen that reading the letters to Fanny Brawne 
precipitated his final collapse—what richer field than this couid the 
biographer desire? _ As for the evidence, it is worthy of the subject. 
Published letters arid memoirs are supplemented by a verbal family 
tradition and a mass of unpublished family papers. From such 
material what an excellent book might have been written! 

Alas! the author is often both careless and banal. It is irritating 
to read on page 30 that Joseph’s sister Sarah “had lately married 
and he was lodging with her in Goswell Street. This made his 
life much easier in eliminating the long walk from his father’s house 
at Hoxton to his work in Newman Street,” when we have already 
learnt from page 23 that “life became easier for Joseph when Sarah 
married. She let him have a room in her house in Goswell Street.” 
It is worse than irritating to come across such passages as this: 
“Sinister dark-faced Antonelli was Pope in all but name: Timid 
Pius found his interest in evolving new religious dogma, while the 
unscrupulous Cardinal encouraged corruption.” This sort of writing 
really will not do. 

But faults of execution are more easily overlooked than faults of 
intention. It is open to question how far it is legitimate 
romanticise biograpay: to relate as if it were fact what might have 
been said or done or felt on occasions which might have arisen 
or actually did arise during the hero’s life. In general, however, truth 
is more interesting-than -fiction and falsehood not interesting at all. 
“Joseph walked part of the way back with Keats. . . . Joseph 
said nothing, and then Keats shrugged his shoulders and smiled. 
“Now, is not all this a most paltry thing .to think about,’ he said 
in a lighter tone. . Then his thoughts turned again to his poem. 
“I have heard Hunt say, and I may be asked—why endeavour after 
a long poem? to which I should answer, &c.’” Now it is simply 
not true that this was said by Keats walking home with Severn. 
It was written, in the first place, in a letter to his brother George: 
He may have said something like it; but to take whole passages 
from letters and to reproduce them with or without additions as 


conversations taking” place on definite and quite different occasion$; 


is both literary vandalism and appalling misuse of historical evidence: 
Unfortunately, it is the sort of thing Lady Birkenhead, on her own 
confession, does continually. 


After this it would be frivolous to complain that in the later: 


part of the book Mary Severn completely eclipses her father (indeed, 


that Mr. Severn is always called Joseph while Mrs. Severn is called, 


Mama betrays a certain confusion of purpose): all the more since 
Mary is the most enchanting creature that biographer could find 
or novelist invent. She is romantic, scoring her copies of Tennyson 
and Keats to her family’s derision, enthusiastic and _ practical. 
During the lean periods it is she who keeps the household going 
with her portraits of Irish peers, Eton boys and the Roval children. 
“If only she (the Queen) would sit in warm rooms,” she writes, 
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“<The DESIRE to PLEASE” 


E. L. WOODWARD (Spectator): “This book is easily 
and charmingly written. It is not a biography in the ordinary 
sense of the term. It has indeed some of the qualities of a 
dream, and of a dream of Mr. Nicolson’s own childhood. 
Hamilton Rowan, for a time one of the United Irishmen, is a 
figure of the historical past, Dut he is also alive to-day in his 
descendants ” 15/- net 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 
e 


“TRUMPETS BRAY ” 


The Why of Fascism and the Wherefore 
of Mussolini. 3/6 net 


News Chronicle: “One of the books that I have most 
enjoyed lately about the politics that have precipitated Europe 
into war. Madame Keun is magnificently scathing in her 
picture of the folly that Mussolini organised in Italy... . 
She writes with ‘punch’—which gives pleasure—and also 
provides information which will be novel to many readers. 
This, I think, is one of the good books about Fascist Italy.” 


By ODETTE KEUN. 


METTERNICH 


ALGERNON CECIL New edition, with ‘a long topical 
introduction by the author. Iilustrated. l0s. 6d. net 


“A new edition of Mr. Cecil’s brilliant apologia for Metternich is 
welcome . . . Even those who do not accept Mr. Cecil’s valuation 
of Metternich’s work must appreciate his talent as biographer and the 
admirable way in which his biography fits into the pattern of European 
history.” Birmingham Post 


“That rare thing, a book finely conceived and finely executed.” 
The late H, A. L. Fisher 


REVEILLE IN 
WASHINGTON 


MARGARET LEECH Illustrated 18s. net 
“A picture of Washington in the critical years of the Civil War... 
full of interest and illumination . . . a mass of detail, all of it significant 


and some of it of real importance . .. worthy of its superb theme.” — 
Harold J. Laski 


“Here is a book which shows how history, sound, well-proportioned, 
accurate, can be made excellent reading for the common man. 


W. Brogan 


WHEN BRITAIN 
SAVED EUROPE 


The Tale and the Moral © 
SIR CHARLES PETRIE 12s. 6d. net 


“ A clear and readable sketch of British history during the great French 
wars and the years of economic distress that followed.” J, L. Hammond 


“A remarkable feat of historical compression.” Sir John Squire 


A TIME FOR GREATNESS 


HERBERT AGAR 7s. 6d. net 


“A noble, useful book .:. . the deepest and clearest statement of the 
democratic ideal I have yet come across.” Desmond MacCarthy 
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Faber books 


Both Ends of the Candle 
E. DENISON ROSS 
The fascinating autobiography of the great Orientalist.  21/- 


The Triumphant Spirit 
E. GRAHAM HOWE 


Dr. Graham Howe’s new book is a study of depression, of the 
“spirit” which activates our lives and how we may use or 
misuse this “ spirit,” discussed against a background of war. 
Dr Howe has made free use of his case material to set and 
solve these problems Illustrated 8/6 


War Without Guns GEORGE SAVA 
A brilliant study of psychological warfare by the author of 
School for War, with a fair-minded outline of the future 
psychological training of the British soldier. 6/- 


The Serpent NEIL M. GUNN 
The scene of this novel is Glasgow in the late eighties with its 
ferment of socialism and free thought. By the author of The 
Silver Darlings. 8/6 


Corporal Jack DAVID SCOTT 


A novel based on the true experiences of a corporal who was 
captured during the Battle of France, escaped and made his 


way home through France and Spain. 8/6 


The Mothering of Young Children 
GWENDOLEN E. CHESTERS 


The needs of children at home and in nursery groups. It will 
make clear some of the ways in which the mothering of child- 
ren can be preserved and safeguarded. 


$73 











“We declare it is our highest duty to God and to man to 
preach God's Word entire and unchanged for our comfort, 
for guidance in life, and for our salvation after death without 
regard to those to whom it may be displeasing. Here we 
stand by God’s command servants of the Church... We 
prociaim the freedom of the Word of God and we declare 
that we are bound by that Word.” 


oS runs a Pastoral Letter read in all Norwegian Churches. 
We salute Norway; the unflinching stand made 
against evil things strengthens our faith, and we take 
courage. No Bibles are being printed in Norway, and 
the British and Foreign Bible Society and the National 
Bible Society of Scotland, as a humble tribute to our 
brave fellow-Christians, have made a gift of 5,000 Bibles 
which the Norwegian Government has accepted on 
behalf of the Norwegian Bible Society, to be sent to 
Norway as soon as it is free. 


The British and Foreign Bible Society 


146, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C.4. 
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“she really would be better looking ; but to me it seems as if she 
were frozen, quite trembling, and no fires! I quite agree 
with you about beauty and warmth, and on the strength of it I 
bought some brown stockings.” In Mary’s company we do not 
regret the temporary disappearance of her father, hiding from his 
creditors in his sister’s house in Islington. 

Criticism, it must be repeated, would not be worth making if this 
were not on the whole a very pleasant book. We may occasionally 
wince, but we read on. Whenever we get to the original documents 
we are safe, and, on the whole, the charm of the story to be told 
more than makes up for any literary or historical shortcomings on 
the part of the author. LeTrice FOWLER. 


The United States and the World 


The Future of the United States, Canada and 
By John MacCormac. (Routledge. Ios. 6d.) 
A Prescription. By Carl Dreher. (John 


Pax Britamericana. 
the British Empire. 

The Coming Future: 
Lane. 12s. 6d.) 


THESE two books have much in common and have a double value ; 
they discuss .problems of interest to all the world and they reveal 
American attitudes to those problems. Mr. MacCormac covers far 
more ground than Mr. Dreher ; indeed, one of the weaknesses of 
this excellent tract for the times is its brevity. Master of a lively, 
epigrammatic style, Mr. MacCormac has too little consideration for 
the solid, not slow-witted but yet slow reader, who tends to swallow 
the epigrams without digesting them. Mr. Dreher is a much less 
skilled writer than Mr. MacCormac ; he has the fondness for analogy 
that is the trade mark of the amateur economist (he admits that this 
is possibly a weakness), but he is a far better writer and a far more 
interesting thinker than many more pretentious and better publicised 
leaders of American thought. ' 

Mr. MacCormac and Mr. Dreher are both more or less conscious 
adapters of the doctrines of Veblen to the modern world. Both are 
critics of ‘Mr. Burnham’s doctrine of the “managerial revolution.” 
Both are convinced that the day of old-fashioned capitalism is over, 
that the dream of a return to economic “ normalcy” sych as haunts 
the mind of Mr. Spangler, of the Republican. National Committee, 
is a dream, or a nightmare, with no chance of materialisation in this 
world. Both are convinced that’ some of ‘the delays in making 
American economic power effecti¥e are due. to the survival of a belief 
in the automatic productive virtues of capitalism tht is now a mere 
superstition. Mr. Dreher goes further; the- main obstacle to 
American production is American‘ business, the survival of the habits 
of the salesman, the advertiser, the banker int6 a new technologically 
transformed world.: .Mr. Dreher has some interesting suggestions to 
put forward for the liberation of production from business ; he puts 
them forward with no air of infallibility and with a candid confession 
that they are neither original nor profonnd. Basically, Mr. Dreher’s 
weakness (the equivalent of some of the business illusions he casti- 
gates) is that the separation of -productien from .mere. politics is easy. 
Mr. MacCormac knows better. , The ‘real levers of command in 
the modérn world are in the State, and control of the State is 
politics, disguise it as you may. The “dollar-a-year” men 
stay in Washington because they have discovered this, and 
Professor Burnham’s “managers” and Mr. Dreher’s technicians 
have not. 

Politique d’abord, that is the theme of Mr. MacCormac’s dis- 
cussion of the obstacles to American action on the principle of 
enlightened self-interest—which involves the acceptance by the 
United States of the responsible leadership of the English-speaking 
world. It is the lack of political wisdom that is the main reproach 
he brings against the leaders of America. (Mr. Roosevelt is not 
included in this class.) Mr. MacCormac, himself a Canadian with 
long experience both of London and of Washington, is extremely 
shrewd in his discussion of the psychological barriers between 
Britain and America; sometimes he is more than shrewd, he is 
wise. Anybody who is puzzled by the touchiness, the occasional 
surliness and the downright morbidness with which some eminent 
Americans regard British policy and power should read Mr. 
MacCormac. And so should the well-meaning sentimentalists who 
sell “ Old England,” thatched cottages and feudal castles to a market 
which fundamentally dislikes just those aspects of English life thus 
thrust under its nose. For one friend won or touched by the 
England of Agnes Duer Miller’s “ White Cliffs,” ten are irritated 
or made suspicious. Is this a war to make England safe for 
flunkeys? 
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Mr. MacCormac, a Canadian, is presumably within his rights 
when he attacks the administration of Mr. Mackenzie King with a 
ferocity that recalls an American conservative discussing “ that 
Man.” Mr. MacCormac is of Irish origin, and he takes a page or 
two to express his (unfavourable) opinion of the policy of Ireland, 
On the other handyhe has an extremely high opinion of the political, 
industrial and military maturity of Australia. This Dominion feud 
is interesting, but discretion forces a conclusion on the thankful note 
of “ non. nostrum inter vos tantas componere lites.” 

D. W. Brocan. 


Beveridge 


The Pillars of Security and Other War-time Essays and Addresses, 
By Sir William H. Beveridge. (Allen and Unwin. 6s.) 


THE various papers which are brought together in this volume were 
written between the beginning of February, 1942, and the end of 
March, 1943. The first four were produced before Sir William 
Beveridge had become absorbed in the inquiry which was to lead to 
the Social Security report; presenting his reflections on total war and 
the kind of Government needed for its conduct, they were useful 
by-products of an active, trained mind not at the moment stretched 
as much as its Owner would have liked by any piece of responsible 
war-work. His under-employment at that time turns out to. have 
been fortunate, for it gave him the leisure to accept a job whose 
full importance was scarcely realised. In fact, it was he who gave 
it the importance it has assumed—he discerned, in the course of 
examining the machinery of social insurance, the opportunity of 
making a frontal attack on the “ giant evil of Want,” and setting the 
problem in a framework which clearly revealed four other giants, 
Disease, Ignorance, Squalor and Idleness. 


Sir William produced his Report, and in doing so not only «made 
his far-reaching. proposals, but was careful to present them in 
graphic language which would “ get over” to the public. It*might 
be thought that nothing more was needed. But he is not the kind 
of person to leave anything in doubt if he can possibly clear it up. 
There have been many misunderstandings about his plan—he 
answers them in these papers. There are questions as to how far 
the Government has gone in accepting his recommendations—here 
he points out where it falls short in principle as well as in detail, 
But that is not all. He does not claim to have solved the problems 
presented by the other giants, least of all that of Idleness, or recur- 
rent mass unemployment, whose solution is essential to the Security 
scheme. Therefore he hammers again and again on the urgent 
topic of facing the wider issue of which his Report presents only a 
part, and insists that just as it is necessary to prepare for war 
during peace, so it is essential to prepare for peace during war. 
Indeed, such preparation is an important element in the Govern- 
ment’s war activity, since victory depends onthe staying power of 
the people, which will be increased if they are convinced that the 
Government is planning a good peace. 


One of the most impressive facts about Sir William’s Report— 
and he is impressed by it himself—is the reception it has had from 
the nation. He recalls certain inquiries made during the last war, 
and the complete lack of interest excited by them, and reflects that 
people then wanted merely to get back to the conditions of the old 
peace, while now they passionately desire to go forward to some- 
thing different and better. Sir William has a dual role. His is the 
authority of the disinterested scientific inquirer, who presents the 
facts. But he is also the advocate, ardently espousing a cause and 
bent on persuasion. In this book we see him mainly as the 
advocate, cogently, plausibly, repetitively pointing the way to reform, 
but resting on the objective findings of his other self, the scientific 


inquirer. 
R. A. Scort-JAMES. 


Sweet and Sour 


Chinese Cookery. By M.P.Lee. (Faber. 3s. 6d.) 
Simple Salads. By Ambrose Heath. (Faber. 3s. 6d.) 


SINCE the earliest times the preparing and eating of food has played 
a most important part in the ritual of Chinese life. The Analects 
contain precise instructions on the subject. None of your shame- 
faced English approach to the table which has nearly changed 
Britannia’s trident into a tin-opener, and has tied the bottle of patent 
sauce to the skirts of British freedom, nor the self-conscious ecstasies 
of your English gastronomic clubs with their jargon of “ delectable 
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Five reasons why you 
should budget points 
for Vita-Weat 


Vita-Weat is a really valuable as well as a delicious 
food that will help to maintain your wartime health 
and efficiency, and here are five medical reasons why 
you should allocate some points regularly to the 
purchase of this excellent crispbread. 


3 Vita-Weat is excellent for 
the teeth. 


4 Vita-Weat contains Vitamins 
A, D, B; and B>, which help you 
to resist infection, build good 
teeth and bones, and keep your 
digestive and nervous systems in 
sound working order. 


4A Vita-Weat gives you rough- 
age to encourage regular habits. 


5 The calorie (or ‘ energy’) 
value of Vita-Weat is nearly 
double that of wholemeal bread. 


2 Vita-Weat contains iron, the 
mineral element that helps to 
overcome anaemia and fatigue. 


- Vita-Weat.. 


THE HEALTH CRISPBREAD 


PACKETS 1/6 - LOOSE 1/4 Ib. (Equal to two pre- 
war |0d. packets and costing only ONE POINT !) 


Made by Peek Frean & Co. Ltd , Makers 0) famous %is--its 











Mighty memorials to departed greatness 
have been reared in the East by each passer- 
by throwing one stone, and if none will think 
his gift too little, his power too small, a 
memorial will assuredly be raised this 
Centenary year. 


Will you send a gift to give hope and 
encouragement to those stifl waiting- for 
annuities? 


GOVERNESSES’ 
BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION 


58, VICTORIA-. STREET, 





LONDON, S.W.1. 
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GO ON..DRAW IT fag 
All OUT AND , 
SPEND THE LOT- 
'T WONT HELP 
THE WAR A BIT / 











CHECK THE 


SQUANDER BUG/ 


You lucky people — you with a little credit 


balance at the bank— beware! The Squander 
Bug singles you out as his favourite victims. He 
knows how easy it is to write ‘ Self’ on a cheque 
and go on a spending orgy. Give your Bank 
Manager a standing order to buy 3° Defence 
Bonds in your name every month. That’s the 
way to check the Squander Bug! 





3% DEFENCE BONDS: Can be bought for cash in units of £5 
from any Bank, Stockbroker, Post Office or Trustee Savings Bank 
or by iastalments with National Savings Stamps (6d., 2/6 and §/-). 
Interest paid half-yearly and Income Tax not deducted from it at 
source. Bonds repayable in 10 years with bonus of 1/- for 
each £5 invested. Can be cashed at par at 6 months’ notice. 











ISSUED BY THE NATIONAL SAVINGS COMMITTEE 
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dainties ” and “ unctuous sauces ”; but a quiet assumption that good 
cooking is an indispensable pier of civilisation. 

Indeed, towards evening the whole of China in happy times seems 
to have become one majestic kitchen; as you pass the meanest 
cottage your nostrils are flicked by a whole bouquet of strange 
cooking scents that drone their way like cockchafers into the paling 


sky ; even the coolies, sweating out their guts on a new railway, will 
contrive a delicious meal out of nothing. Malnutrition is of course 


widespread, but it comes from sheer lack, not from waste nor want 
of ingenuity. Spoiled by centuries of ease, we English would starve 
where the Chinese succeed in living very well. In no other country, 
I imagine, are such superb meals conjured out of so little. 

For that very reason Mr. Lee’s Chinese Cookery is of the greatest 
use in these lean times. His recipes have been deliberately sim- 
plified, so as in the main to dispense with most of those Chinese 
condiments, normally indispensable, which have lately, alas! dis- 
appeared even from Soho ; and in almost any well-conducted English 
kitchen his instructions can be followed with an admirable relief 
from monotony and an apparent extension of rations. To cite my 
own experience: recently our meat ration, which that week happened 
to be pork, was cooked according to his “ Sweet and Sour Pork” 
recipe (page 37)—one of the classic dishes of China. Not only did 
it last for two ample meals, but to the second of them there came 
three hungry guests. (Naturally the pork was supported by plenty 
of rice and several dishes of vegetables ; but the cooking of vege- 
tables in the Chinese style is a remarkably simple and effortless 
affair. No tedious boiling away of essential virtues, but the in- 
telligent wielding of a knife, a frying pan and a little hot fat. 
This is a cookery book which I can warmly recommend to all 
who agree that life holds more than Yorkshire pudding and 
“ chou a Peau.” 

No less valuable is Mr. Heath’s little book on war-time salads. A 
book of most ingenious improvisations, which will not, let’s hope, 
be needed for many more seasons, it is also most useful for the 
succinct statement of principles with which Mr. Heath delights us 
in his Foreword. How fervently I agree with his remarks on the 
presence of beetroot or tomato in the salad-towl (pages 11-12). Mr. 
Heath not only gives some new combinations of vegetables, but also 
some remarkable recipes for oilless dressing and egzless mayon- 
naises. Thank God, I still have half a bottle of oil and four eggs. 
I can therefore not yet speak with experience on this part of his 
charming little book. Simon Harcourt-SMITH 


Fiction 


By E. M. Delafield. 
Kitty Barne. 


(Macmillan. 8s. 6d.) 


Late and Soon. , 
(Chapman and Hall. 


While the Music Lasted. By 
8s. 6d.) 

The Interpreter. By Philip Gibbs. 

Caravan. By Lady Eleanor Smith. 


WHILE perhaps not “ roses, roses all the way ” the romantics have 
the field all to themselves this week. The times are against them, 
but what of that? A novel has to end somewhere and what better 
than on a note of hope. Miss Delafield leads the runners with the 
ease of the expert, followed closely by Miss.Barne. The _— of 


(Hutchinson. 9s.) 
(Hutchinson. 8s. 6d.) 
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Late and Soon is merely of a week in the country in January, 1942. 
The young, beautiful, but curiously old-fashioned Lady Arbell lives 
at Coombe with her invalid brother, General Levallois, and her 
daughter, the seventeen-year-old Jessica, waiting rapturously for 
her call-up in the W.A.A.F. There is another daughter, Primrose, 
living dubiously in London, suffering horribly from a violent 
mother-complex. Lady Arbell is a widow, her married life has 
been stodgy to say the least of it, but as a girl, some twenty-seven 
years ago in Rome, she fell innocently in love with a dashing young 
Irish painter, Rory Lonigan. And now, after she has been twelve 
years widowed, he turns up again as colonel and paramour of* the 
promiscuous Primrose, who turns up too. It’s a case of off with 
the new love and on with the old! Lady Arbell’s cwn conventional 
experience of life puts no great obstacle in the way of her swallow- 
ing, with all its implications, the affair of Primrose «nd Rory. That 
really worries her is the ghost of a French woman whom Rory loved 
and by whom he has a daughter, now living exiled with an aunt in 
Ireland. In spite of her family’s opposition, Valentine Arbell 
determines to marry her Irishman. Into this complicated situation 
strolls her odious sister-in-law, Lady Rockingham, with a young 
man, Hughie Spurway, an ex-lover of Primrose, in tow. The book 
has a plenitude of similar situations, reminiscent of the West End 
theatre with its dramatic hall-lounge-cum-drawing-reom sets and 
the characters made stagey with tension. All done very neatly, if 
a little out of date and unconvincing as a whole. 

While the Music Lasted is rather more sprightly.and dashing, 
with generous quantities of charm and temperament thrown in for 
good measure. The romantic Karen, seventeen, with a scholarship 
for piano playing, comes from Bristol to board in the home of the 
Salets in Kennington. Dr. Salet is a professional musician of the 
old school, a mixture of bluff and charm, with’a wholescme con- 
tempt for the moderns. His wife, Leo, is one of these contemporary 
fictional female figures, a sort of super-human al!-in wrestler, capable 
of coping with any situation which may arise and tossing it over 
her left shoulder. From Germany (we are in the thirty-sevens 
when this novel opens) comes their son Andy, a left-winger in music 
and opinions, who makes the sparks fly splendidly. Such musical 
roars and rows between father and son ; these, in spite of the dis- 


‘advantages of being unmusical, Mrs. Salet manages with expert tact. 


The death in a German concentration camp of Steinberg, Andy’s 
professor, a composer of international fame, makes Karen hasten 
her wedding. On the very day of the ceremony the newly-married 
couple are parted by Andy being summoned to Paris, in order to 
conduct_Steinberg’s Third Symphony. Resulting from this Andy is 
taken up by the wealthy Mrs. Wanda Harrison cnd learns to fly her 
plane. A whole series of concerts are planned in America by the 
enthusiastic Mrs. Harrison, but when Andy is approached he tells 
her that he has joined the R.A.F. 

In The Interpreter Sir Philip Gibbs continues his long chronicle 
of the present war. This time he. attempts the American point of 
view prior to her entry into the conflict. John Barton American 
correspondent and broadcaster, is still in England after the death 
in an air-raid of his wife, the beautiful Lady Anne. He feels there 
is nothing left to live for, when, at the special request of Mr. 
Roosevelt, he is summoned back to his native country in order that 
he may assist anti-Nazi propaganda against the Isolationists. The 
characterisation is very sketchy indeed and not at all convincing ; 
however, the documentary content is the important part of this new 
volume. One can follow John Barton’s slow progress with interest, 
as the arguments for and against America’s neutrality are fairly 
presented. The impact of the Japanese attack on Pearl Harbour 
makes the grand climax of the book, which is sadly weakened by 
the romantic sentimentalities of conception. 

One imagines the author of Caravan has been pondering the life 
and works of George Borrow. Her book, screened against the times 
of Victoria, shows the romantic adventures of a doctor’s son, who 
early chooses literature as a career. -Fair-grounds, gipsies, bull- 
fights and horse-coping play a large part in this novel, which is 
heavy with local colour. While still a twelve-year-old schoolboy, 
James Darrell meets the luscious Oriana, even younger than him- 
self: “ And looking at Emily’s flower-sprigged gown, ‘I’m not fine 
enough, am I? But I thought we might run wilder if I didn’t 
dress up.” This was Oriana at ten and she was never to change 
greatly. She wore a dress of clear white muslin, with a red sash, 
and her shoes were scarlet to match.” James takes her over a 
muddy field and, poor dears, neither of them ever gets out of the 


bog again. 
JOHN Hampson. 
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“THE SPECTATOR” CROSSWORD No. 223 


[A Book Token for one guinea will be awarded to the sender of the first correct 


week’s 


cressword to be 


opened after noon on Tuesday 
June 29th. Envelopes should be received not later than first post that day and must 
bear the wor? “ Crossword,’”’ the NUMBER of the puzzle and a 24d. stamp. Solutions 
must be on the form below, and none can be accepted from the U.S.A. The solution 
andi the name of the winner will be published in the following issue.) 


week, 
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ACROSS 7. “* What things have we seen done at 


. What the angler got and with what. 


(5, 4.) 


. That’s funny! 
. Doubled, you don’t say so! 
. One of Keats’s nightingale’s audience 


of two. 


1. Who sounds like a place in Kent? 
. It is cut with ceremony at ceremony. 


(7, 4-) 
20. Sell Ernest in this. 


. Wordsworth heard a thousand such 


notes in a grove. 
r concerned with this 
man in Italy. 


o. See 14. 
. It often* leads to a few 


words with 


a stranger. (5, 6.) 


. Anything but letters of credit. 
. Such a social lapse would be sur- 


prising in a model. 
It is for them to 
finding an outlet. 
She disguises her anger. 

The R.A.F. provide these birds in 
great numbers. 


DOWN 


task is traction despite 
apparent lapse from logic. 
A poor weapon for the duel! 


(3, 4.) 


prevent people 


the 


. To have been observed when the 


poet was making one of his puns? 
No side I find in him. 

This is in the make-up of the hotel 
emissary. 

Lifted by winners. 


13. 
16. 
18. 
19. 


21. 
22. 
23. 


1” 


(Beaumont.) 





the 
. A bitter thing, but it might be sugar 
abroad 


Heard, perhaps, chez Henry Hall. 
(5, 6.) 

Uses birds for making payments. 
Brag is one, but Holdfast is a better. 
(4, 3.) 

It seems the appropriate utensil for 
the serving of punch. (4, 3.) 


She is subject to a senile change. 


for a last waltz. 
Of course, if one decapitates a gun- 
man. 


SOLUTION TO 
CROSSWORD No. 221 

















SOLUTION ON JULY 2nd 
The winner of Crossword No. 221 is F. E. Butirvant, Esq., 


62 Hillmorton Road, Rugby. 











* Fires in War-time 
aid the enemy 


* and most fires are caused by “careful” 
people, who are not careful enough. 


Don’t just be careful 
—take EXTRA care. 
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SHE IS ONE OF 800 CHILDREN WHO 
ARE APPEALING FOR YOUR HELP 





Of these children, many are orphans due to the war, many 
had never known what it was to be cared for and loved, 
Now they are happy under our care, preparing to take 


their places in the World. 


PLEASE HELP. US to carry on this work, which has 
now been in existence for 100 years. 


THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES AND 
“ARETHUSA” TRAINING SHIP 


164, Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C.2. 


President : Admiral of the Fleet the EARL of CORK and ORRERY, G.C.B., G.C.V.O 
Chairman and Treasurer: FRANCIS H. CLAYTON, Esq., O.B.E. 











‘My Braemar’s bad 
a Stitch-in-time’* 

“Ob, can they do the 

same for mine 2?’ 


* Of course we can repair 
your Braemar undies, jumpers 
or anything else that bears 
the Braemar mark. Just take 
them along to your nearest 
Braemar shop and our ‘Stitch- 
in-time’ Service will do the 
rest. Already we have repaired 
thousands of Braemars—and 
just think what a big contribu- 
tion that is to the ‘mend 
and make-do’ campaign. 








All garments must be sent through 
a retailer, please ! 





Tunes, Henderson & Co., Lid., Hawick, Scotland 








YUM 
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Storm Over the Land. By Cari Sandburg. (Cape. 12s. 6d.) 

THERE are not many more moving Stories in history than the record 
of the American Civil War. It has been teld again and again—in 
straightforward histories, in lives of Lincoln, lives of Grant, lives of 
Lee, but never perhaps better in equal compass than in this 
edmirable and welcome abridgement of Mr. Carl Sandburg’s well- 
known four-volume work Abraham Lincoln: The War Years. By 
curtailing the personal and concentrating on the general, Mr, 
Sandburg has got his story into 250 pages, and told it as adequately 
as the average reader making no special study of this period could 
desire. The dominant impressions this and every such narrative 
of the Civil War create are of the amazing sagacity and the in- 
*exhaustible patience of Lincoln, of the inherent horror of any civil 
struggle and of the remarkable achievement of Grant and Sherman 
and Sheridan in retrieving the situation after a series of incompetent 
generals had come as near as incompetent generals could to losing 
the war for the North. There is one singular feature of Mr. 
Sandburg’s book. The author devotes a chapter to the Gettysburg 
dedication—when Edward Everett was the invited orator (he spoke 
for an hour and fifty-seven minutes) and the President had been 
asked to add “a few appropriate words.” Lincoln’s words were 
few, they were appropriate and they are immortal; every one of 
them is imprinted on the mind of all educated Americans and 
many educated Englishmen. Yet Mr. Sandburg mutilates them, for 
even to vary the familiar language by a syllable (“ above our power ” 
instead of “above our poor power”; “will very little note” for 
“will littl note”) is rathe: like a misquotation of the Lord’s 
Prayer ; the changes, moreover, are invariably for the worse. A 
quotation from The Spectator of December, 1861, prefixed to the 
volume is a reminder of the part this journal played, together with 
the Daily News and Morning Star among London papers, in voicing 
the ideals of the North when practically the whole British Press 
supported the South. 


A Poet’s Notebook. By Edith Sitwell. (Macmillan. ros. 6d.) 


Into her notebook Miss Sitwell has collected aphorisms on various 
aspects of poetry and the poets from a selection of authorities, all 
themselves artists, and she does especially good service to Whitman 
and Traherne by the inclusion of .admirable passages chosen from 
their writings. Some of the extracts are given without comment, 
to some Miss Sitwell adds an explanatory note or personal comment 
—as when she quotes Keats’ criticism of Wordsworth for his moral 
didacticism and Wordsworth’s comment on “The Hym to Pan” 
from Endymion as “a pretty piece of Paganism,” and adds herself, 
“A monstrous remark. In any case, Keats’ criticism has justice 
in it, and Wordsworth’s had none.—E. S.” There are sections on 
Chaucer, Shakespeare and Herrick which deal largely with the 
technical analysis of chosen passages ; an interesting section deals 
with Dunbar, Gower and Skelton and “there are chapters on Smart, 
Hopkins and Wordsworth. For epilogue Miss Sitwell appends two 
new poems of her own. 


No Life for a Lady. By Agnes Morley Cleaveiand. (Joseph. 15s. 


Tuts book has been a great success in America, and is a refreshing 
account of the Wild West before it was discovered by Hollywood. 
More than fifty years ago, when Mrs. Cleaveland was only eleven, 
her family moved to a ranch in the wildest part of New Mexico. 
Here her father was shot in an accident, she grew up on horseback, 
once played poker all night and met with a great deal of chivalry 
from the cowboys who had not yet been told by an excited public 
that they were picturesque. She hunted grizzlies, her brother Ray 
captured a wild man for the benefit of scientific research, and 
civilisation gradually caught up this fatherless but enterprising Swiss 
Family Robinson. The lively illustrations by Edward Borein are 
not the least attractive feature of an eminently readable book. 


Grim and Gay, an Anthology Selected by A. C. Ward Oxford Uni- 


versity Press. 6s.) 
Tuis is a pleasant little anthology which without much evident 
purpose serves all the same to call to remembrance some forgotten 
excellences and stimulate re-readings. Original versions of things 
that have been much re-hashed are very refreshing—Pliny on the 
last days of Pompeii; Blount on the flight of the King; Ralegh’s 
account of the Revenge, beside which shou‘d surely have been set 
the story of the Vosges, its modern counterpart, quoted later from 
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Merchantmen-at-Arms (1919). Indeed, if deliberate comparison 
had been the object. of the collection, some account. of our Blitz 
might have been included to follow John Evelyn’s fire of London, 
but whatever may be missing, it is good to find Trelawny’s swim 
across Niagara resurrected from his Letters and given a place that 
it can well hold in any anthology of English prose. 


FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 


WHEN it is plain even to the man in the street that in the military 
sense we are now experjencing the lull before the storm it would 
be foolish to look for much activity in the stock markets. Over a 
wide front quotations have already reached levels at which such 
factors as post-war trade recovery, E.P.T. relief and so on have 
been partially discounted. Against this background it is ridiculous 
to expect, as some people apparently do, that good war news will 
automatically be followed by a sharp rise. If that were the position 
there would be plenty of buyers about now who would be willing 
to take a chance on the course of war developments. The truth is 
that speculatively-minded investors have been willing to take such 
risks for the past two years, with the result that steady buying in a 
market whose supplies of stock have not been fed by new capital 
issues has raised prices very considerably. 


What is wanted now is some reasonably clear indication as to 
the likely duration of the war, which would at least enable the more 
adventurous spirits in the investment world to work either on the 
long war or the short war theory. London stores, building shares, 
Kaffirs, are the type of purchase which would be favoured, even at 
current prices, on the short war theory. A long war would increase 
the relative attractiveness of iron and steel, engineering and air- 
craft shares. There remains a wide range of investments, including 
home rail junior stocks and South American securities, whose pest- 
war prospects are so obscure as to make it difficult to give them 
their right place. On balance, however, I feel that home ails 
yielding anything between 6 and 73 per cent. are well worth putting 
away. L.N.E.R. second preference, at 34, seems to me to offer the 
best value, with a yield of 72 per cent. on the 1942 rate ot dividend, 


CABLE AND WIRELESS DECISION 


Even in these days of dealings for cash stock occasionally gets 
into weak hands in the sense that the non-fulfilment of hopes and 
expectations brings selling orders. A case in pvint last week was 
Cable and Wireless (Holding) Ordinary, which fell precipitately 
from £84} to £79} following the board’s decision merely to maintain 
the dividend for 1942 at 4 per cent. Optimistic estimates in Throg- 
morton Street had ranged between 4} and 5 per cent. in spite of 
the loss of business in the Far East. What the gross receipts of 
Cable and Wireless, Ltd., the operating company, amounted to last 
year is not yet disclosed. My guess is that they were good, but I 
can readily appreciate the board’s decision to conserve resources 
during the war period. Perhaps we shall be told in the full accounts 
how much the E.P.T. liability has amounted to after the negotiations 
with the Inland Revenue. At £79} the stock of the holding com- 
pany, yielding just over § per cent. without allowing for Dominion 
tax relief, seems to me'to be a good lock-up investment. 


A LOW-PRICED DEBENTURE 


Although the City’s second thoughts on Argentina’s change of 
Government are less optimistic than its first, the consensus of 
opinion is still that investors on this side should ultimately draw 
some advantage. 
Argentine railway securities, among which the 4 per cent. Debenture 
stock of Central Argentine has rallied from £49 to £53. This stock 
still seems to me to be attractive as a lock-up investment in the 
light of the company’s traffic increase and the chances of some 
improvement in the exchange position later on. Last month the 
company announced the payment of 4} per cent. interest on 
account of arrears, bringing matters up to December 31st, 1941. This 
leaves interest payments for eighteen months, equivalent to 6 per 
cent. gross, or 3 per cent. net, to be made up. Traffic receipts have 
latterly shown a steadily rising tendency, opening up the prospect 
that net revenue will show a substantial improvement in spite of 
higher expenses. That should allow further payments of interest 
later this year, 


Already there has been a modest recovery in ~ 
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COMPANY MEETING 


MARKS AND SPENCER LIMITED 








DIVIDEND OF 35 PER CENT. 





THE seventeenth ordinary general meeting of Marks and Spencer, Limited, 
was held on June roth at the registered offices of the company, Michael 
House, 82 Baker Street, London, W. 

Mr. Simon Marks, D.Sc., the chairman and managing director, presided, 

The following is the statement by the chairman circulated with the 
report and accounts: 

Our accounts are presented in a revised form. ‘The assets and the 
liabilities have been grouped under main headings, and the figures have 
been taken to the nearest pound. [he necessary adjustments of* the 
previous year’s figures have been-made for the purposes of comparison. 


ALLOCATION OF PROFITS 

The net profit for the year is £1,457,467, compared with £1,583,088 
last year: The provision for taxation at £863,000 compares with 
£895,486 last year. The dividends are now snown after deduction of 
tax. ‘The balance remaining this year, plus £571,940 brought forward 
from last year, makes a wtal available for distribution of £1,166,407, 
against £1,034,132 last year. 

The profits have been arrived at after making the usual provisions for 
depreciation, and a reserve for deferred repairs, and after writing off all 
capital expenditure in connexion with A.R.P. works. The directors pro- 
pose a final dividend of 20 per cent., making 35 per cent. for the year, 
which will leave an increased carry forward of £704,015. 

f The reserves and surplus have all been brought together and total 

3,881,391. 

The fall in creditors and accrued charges to £571,110 is accounted for 
mainly by a reduction of the amount due for Purchase Tax, which no 
longer applies to the greater part of our merchandise. The deferred 
repairs reserve is a provision for repairs at the stores which will have to 
be carried out as soon as opportunity offers. 

The only notable change is the reduction in advances to subsidiary 
companies from £478,551 to £91,035. This reduction is due in the main 
to the decreased scale of business carried on by the Marks and Spencer 
Export Corporation, owing to the restrictions of exports. 

; GENERAL SURVEY 

The scope of retail distribution is governed by the number of coupons 
and points available to the public. The limitation of supplies and of 
spending power represented by coupons and points has caused a con- 
traction retail business. The activities of your company have accord- 
ingly been affected, and this process may be expected to affect them still 
more in the current year. 

Within the framework of the production of Utiliry garments, the 
specifications for which are laid down by the Board of Trade, there is 
a certain amount of freedom for the exercise of initiative. We are, there- 
fore, still able to maintain our policy of offering the public the best 
values obtainable. We are grateful to our manufacturing friends and 
suppliers for their continued co-operation under difficult conditions. 

Over 1,500 of our men have joined H.M. Forces. It is with deep 
regret. that I have to report that 37 of them have been killed, 25 are 
reported missing, and 37 axe prisoners of war. To the families of the 
bereaved we extend our condolences in their sad loss ; we sympathise with 
the families of those who are missing in their anxieties. We have con- 
tinued our scheme of supplementary allowances, and have dealt indi- 
vidually and sympathetically with the families of those who have become 
casualties. We correspond with all our men who are prisoners of war, 
and we do our best to meet their requests for cigarettes, books, and games 
by sending them regular parcels. 

Of our pre-war staff of 20,000, only 3,000 are still with us, the majority 
having left to take up other work of national gmportance in the war 
effort. Our present full-time labour force nurgbers some 9,500, I would 
ask you to join the board in expressing thanks to them for their loyalty 
and services to the company. 

THE RESOLUTIONS 

The motion for the adoption of the report and accounts and the 
approval of the dividends paid and recommended to be paid, including 
a final 20 per cent. on the ordinary and “A” ordinary shares, making 
35 per cent. for the year, was seconded by Mr. Harry Sacher, M.A., and 
carried unanimously without question or comment. 

The retiring directors, Mr. Harry Sacher, M.A. and Mr. A. E Lees, 
were re-elected, and the auditors, Messrs. Deloitte, Plender, Griffiths and 
Co., were reappointed. 

On the motion of Mr. A. I. Belisha, seconded by Mr. H. M. A. Woolf, 
a very hearty vote of thanks was accorded to the chairman, directors, and 
staff for the manner in which they had conducted the affairs of the 
company during the year under review. 

The chairman acknowledged the compliment and’ added that on behalf 
of the board and all the shareholders he wished to express their sense 
of deep sorrow and sympathy with the relatives of those serving employees 
of the company who had laid down their lives in fighting the country’s 
battle, and to express the hope that those still serving would very speedily 
return and take their rightful positions again in the company, 
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ODHAMS PRESS 
LARGER NET PROFITS 
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THE twenty-third annual general meeting of Odhams Press, Ltd., was 
held on June roth at the Connaught Rooms, London. The Rt. Hon. 
Lord Southwood of Fernhurst (chairman and managing-director) presided. 

The chairman said I assume you would wish to adopt the usual course 
of taking the report and accounts as read. (Agreed.) You will see that 
the net profits.for the year, after providing for debenture interest and 
other charges, amounted to £698,428, an increase of approximately £86,983 
over the previous year. I am sure you will consider this satisfactory. 

First, there is no change in the issued share capital or the debenture 
stock outstanding. Under the heading of creditors there is an increase 
of £603,282, £510,675 of which represents an increase in the amount due 
to the Inland Revenue for taxation. 

APPROPRIATION OF PROFITS 

Next we come to the profit and loss appropriation. The principal item 
here is a reserve of £395,696 for taxation, an increase of £81,751 over 
the previous year. 

After the charges set out in the profit and loss account there is an 
available balance of £250,582, which the directors recommend be appro- 
priated in the manner set out in the front page of the report. 

BALANCE-SHEET ITEMS 

Now on the assets side of the balance-sheet the freehold and leasehold 
properties, plant, machinery and equipment show a very small reduction 
of £2,914, being the difference between the amount provided for depre- 
ciation and the additions made during the year. The item, leases of 
advertising sites of the Borough Billposting Company, shows no change. 
Copyrights stand at the very conservative figure of £622,309. The 
increase of £5,000 over the previous year represents the acquisition of 
additional copyrights. . 

SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 

Balances due from subsidiary companies are down by £253,830. This 
is due to the fact that these subsidiary companies have been able to 
reduce during the year the amounts due to our company—a very satis- 
factory position. Cash at bank and in hand amounted to £909,203. The 
directors recommend a dividend on the Ordinary shares of 12} per cent. 
per annum. 


Speaking at the 74th Annual 
(Ordinary General) Meeting of the 


LONDON & MANCHESTER 
ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 


ou June 16th, 1943 
The Chairman, Mr. A. H. DAWES 
reported: 


* 





Since the beginning of the war we have 
invested a total of {4,671,800 in the 
new War Loans. 

% Total funds passed the £25 million 
mark. 


%& Our holdings of British Government 
Stocks exceed {10 million and a 
40.8 per cent. of our total invested assets. 


Death and survivance claims paid 
during the year exceeded {1} million. 
Total war claims paid since the beginning 
of the war, £234,877. S 


e Chief Office: 50 FINSBURY SQUARE, LONDON, E.C.2 2 
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PURELY PERSONAL. 


p-foxtiNe for King Six Oigvs 
in the perfect sm *@ 





results 


when the quarry is run to ear‘, 
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PERSONAL 


NICE selection of Model and Toy Railways, electric, 
LA clockwork and steam, all gauges, also Meccano and other 
Construction Outfits, stamp with requirements. Will also 
urchase any of the above if in good condition, give full par- 
iculars and price required, cheque by return. — BOTTERILLS, 
Models Dept., High Street, Canvey, Essex. 
NICE selection of Piano Accordions from 12 to 140 
LA. bass, all in perfect condition, stamp with requirements. 
Will also purchase any of the above if in good 
state make, colour, number of bass, price required, cheque by 
return,—BOTTERILLS, Music Dept., High Street, Canvey, 
Essex. 
)REATH CONTROL gives VIGOUR, CONFIDENCE 
) Expert’s simple method by post. Student reports: 
“ Immediate benefit is experienced from your exercises." — 
Write: BCM/FSAN/W.C.1. 
RIAR PIPE shortage! 
| Street, London, S.W.1. 5 
oughly and Hygienically CLEAN and 
makes of briar pipes ; 2s. each (post 6d.). 
jure health. Repairs a speciality. 
YRITTON’S Salisbury Cathedral, 1814, 218.3 
) Wilkie Gallery, 21s. ; Rollins Roman History, 21s. 3 
Britannia Conway Tubular Bridges, 1850, 40 plates, 18s. 6d. 5 
Bufforn’s Natural History, 9 vols., 1ss.; Italy, Past and 
Present, 2 vols., 1848, 10s. 6d.— PLumaLey, Freshwater, 
Isle of Wight. 
1ANCER SUFFERER. Case 247/43. Poor old man, 76, 
( wife to support, needs 15s. per week for special nouf+ 
ishment. Please help. Jewellery gratefully received.— 
NATIONAL SocreTy FoR CANCER RE ieF, 2 (S) Cheam Court, 
Cheam, Surrey. 30 ; 
UTTON ONE-WEEK SHORTHAND is learned in 
| ) twelve 2-hour postal lessons. Send 3d. in stamps for 
first lesson to S. R. Dutton, 92 Great Russell St., W.C.1. 


* ET THE UTMOST VALUE from the less Bread you 
( eat. Eat BERMALINE BREAD and be sure of ade- 
quate nourishment. Really delicious too, Will help save 
shipping. Ask your Baker or write Berms tng, Fairley 
Street, Glasgow, S.W.1. é 

IND THE ATROCIOUS ANIMAL SUFFERING 
1) “tN NORTH AFRICA! For 20 years, the Society 
for the Protection of Animals in North Africa has provided 
free treatment for pack horses, mules, donkeys, etc., 
distributing antiseptics, teoching Arabs to treat saddle-sores 
and lameness, and doing educational work. Funds urgently 
needed. Please send dunation to Ducness oF PORTLAND, 
President, S.P.A.N.A. (S3), Welbeck Abbey, Notts. 

ITERARY Typewtg. promptly ex. MSS. 1s. 3d., carbo” 

d copy 3d. om words.—Miuss N. MCFARLANE (C)- 

The Study, 96 Marine Parade, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex. 


ONOMARK. Confidential London Address. Letgers 
A redirected. §s. p.a.—BM/MONO 23, W.C.r1. 


yO DRAINS !—bu Sanitation bike Town. ELSAN 
1 Chemical Closets. GUARANTEED odourléss, germ- 
iree, safe. Needs NO DRAINS NO WATER-FLUSH. 
Easy to fix anywhere, indoors or outdoors Scores of thou- 
sands in use in Country Houses, Bungalows, Evacuation 
Premises Air-Raid Shelters.—Write enclosing 1d. stamp 
for ILLUS. BOOKLET and prices to Eisan Co, (Dept 
254/11) st Clapham Road London S.W.9. 
YEFRESH YOURSELF in Fnglish 
\ Descriptive List (6d. post free) 
of 160 INNS and HOTELS - 
Psop.e’s REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, LtD., 
St. George’s House, Regent Street, W.1. 


R EJUVENATE YOUR OLD SHIRTS with new fronts, 
\ collars, cuffs. (New “Trubenised”’ brand collars 
made from the tail). Details from Resartus Lrp., 
House, 183/9 Queensway, Lendon, W.2. 

).A.F. urgently requires Leica and Contax Cameras. We 
| \ guarantee to pass them on. Top prices given. Other 
Cameras, Enlargers, Cinecams, Projectors, Microscopes, 
Prism Binoculars, Drawing Instruments wanted. —WALLACE 
Heaton Lrp., 127 New Bond St. (May. 7511), 47 Berkeley 
St., 166 Victoria St., or “ City Sale ” City Branches. 
Qrake Tae WRITING.—If you , interested in 
i writing, FICTION, OURNALISM, POETRY, 

ADIO PLAYS, study at HALF-FEES by > es 
nm spare time with the LONDON SCHOOL OF 
JOURNALISM—the only school under the direct patron- 
age of the leading newspaper proprietors. Free and 
book, “ Writing for the Press,” from Prospectus Dept., 
L.S.J., 57 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. Mus. 4$74. 

YTILL DON’T GO BAREHEADED—but Ladies and 
n Gentlemen's old felt hats are very valuable to GUY’S 
HOSPITAL, S.E.1.—Please send to Appeal Secretary. 
TS TRIANGLE Secretarial Training College, South 

Molton Street, W.1. Residential Branch at Gerrard’s 

Cross, Bucks. Founded 1910. May. $306-7-8. “ 

7ATCHES WANTED. New, Old, Divwed, Out of 

j Order. Top prices paid. Send Register-d. Cash or 

offer by return——KAY’S (SN), 19 Hopveod Avenue, 
Manchester, 4. 


ASTLEY’S, 109 Jermyn 
Briar Pipe Specialists. Thor- 
ENOVATE all 
Foul pipes in- 
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THE SPECTATOR, 


JUNE 18, 


ELLERMAN 


“AND 


BUCKNALL 


LINE TO 


SUUTH 
AFRICA 


CAPETOWN 
PORT ELIZABETH 
EAST LONDON 

DURBAN 





ELLERMAN & BUCKNALL 

STEAMSHIP CO. LTD. 

Tudor Court, Fairmile Park Read, Cobham, Surrey. 
Telepbone : Cobbam 2851 


1943 





COMFORT 
4 Dictionary definition:— 
“ To cheer, revive, ease. quiet enjoyment 
freedom from annoyance a subject of 


in short 
CRESY HOTEL, 


CROWBOROUGH, SUSSEX, 
(Ashley Courtenay recommended.) 


satisfaction .’’ 

















PROMINENT LONDON PUBLISHING HOUSE 


is open to receive manuscripts for imme- 
diate publication. 50,000 to 80,000 words 


All classes of sophisticated Fiction, True Stories, 
Detective and Short Stories, etc., etc., considered. 
Manuscripts and particulars (Parcels marked 


* Fiction ”) to: 
GAINSLEY, HARRISON & CO., 
1, Quality Court, W.C.2. 






































AS, 
KERFOOTS 


MEDICATED 


PASTILLES 


embodying the 
manufacturing 


experience of 


eighty years 


MENTHOL & EUCALYPTUS 
CATARRH: ANTISEPTIC THROAT 
GLYCERINE OF THYMOL 


Thomas Kerfoot & Co, Ltd. 
Vale of Bardsley 
Lancashire 











Ww mor LADY, left penniless, and incapacitated from 
: _ earning her living. Sole income 5s. a week after rent 
is paid. Help needed until she is eligible for O.A.P. 
(Case 242.) “ S.”.—DIstresseD GENTLEFOLK’S AiD 
ASSOCIATION, 74 Brook Green, W.6. 





APPOINTMENTS 


B*s has vacancies for language typists in the Near East 
_ Services. The work consists of copying and writing 
to dictation in the Arabic language, and applications will be 
considered from candidates who are not experienced typists 
but are willing to undergo further training. Applicants 
may be of either sex, and need not be of British nationality ; 
preference will be given to candidates whose native language 
is Arabic. Applications, with full details of age and experi- 
ence, should be sent to APPOINTMENTS OFFICER, Breadcast> 
ing House, London, W.1. Envelopes must be marked 
“ Arabic Typists.” 

QYEDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 

(University of London), Regent’s Park, N.W.1. 

The Council of Bedford College invites applications for 
the following post, open to men and women equally, vacant 
as from the rst October, 1943: 

TEMPORARY ASSISTANT in the DEPARTMENT 
OF ENGLISH. Candidates must have an Honours De- 
> English and a knowledge of Old and Middle 

nglish is an essential qualification for the post. Salary 
£25° plus £20 war bonus. . 

st date for receiving applications Wednesday, June 23rd, 

1943. For further particulars apply to the SECRETARY Bed- 
ford College, Regent’s Park, NW. 
.\TUDENT desires remunerative social work June 19th 
t) July 23rd—Box A 890. 
woes SECRETARY (Assistant) required by the 
_ Edinburgh Medical Missionary Society. Mission- 
ary interest essential. Apply, stating experience, age, 
references and salary expected to E.M.M.S. Office, 56, 
George Square, Edinburgh, 8. 
Rs has vacancies for language typists in its Norwegian 
Services. The work consists of copy typing and 
dictation on to the machine in the Norwegian language, 
and applications will be considered from candidates who 
are not experienced typists but are willing to undergo 
further training. Applicants may be of either sex, and need 


not be of British nationality. Applications, with full 
details of age and experience, should sent to APPOINT- 
MENTS OFFICER, Broadcasting House, London, W.1. 


Envelopes must be marked “ Norwegian Typists.”’ 

| ge mp ot and responsible women required for 
vital war work in pleasant surroundings, for Women’s 

Land Army Hostels in Bucks. Residential posts. Hostel 

Wardens {120 to £150 per annum. Assistant Wardens 

£80 to £100 per annum. Reply to: 6, St. Mary’s Street, 

High Wycombe, Bucks. 





EDUCATIONAL 


OME STUDY FCR DEGREES, &c. Postal Tuition 
for Lond. Matric., Spec. Ent., B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.Econ., 
B.Com., LL.B., B.D., and Diplomas. Moderate Fees.— 
Pros us from C. D. Parker, M.A., LL.D., Dept. Bg3, 
WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD. (Est. 1894.) 
OrriciAL YEAR Books. 
yUBLIC and PREPARATORY SCHOOLS Year Book 


(Boys). By post ros. rd. 
GIRLS’ (PUBLIC) SCHOOL YEAR BOOK. By post 


8s. 1d. 
Schools and Careers for Boys and Girls. 
Deane & Sons, Lrp., 31 Museum Street, London, W.C.1. 
Ts DILYS AJ SECRETARIAL COLLEGE, 29 
Devonshire Street, W.1. (WELbeck 2548), gives 
thorough and practical training. Individual tuition. In- 
tensive or part-time courses if desired. 


LECTURES AND EXHIBITIONS 
} JAINTINGS BY ROBERT COLQUHOUN and 
PAINTINGS BY NOTABLE BRITISH ARTISTS 
Avex. Rerp & Larevre Lrp., 1a King Street, S.W.1 
Daily 10-5.30. Saturdays ro-r. 


THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter. 1835.) 
Head Office : 
4, THREADNEEDLE STREET, 


LONDON, E.C.2. 

Paid wp Capital, £4,500,000; Reserve Fund, 
£2,500,000; Currency Reserve, £2,000,000; Reserve 
Liability of Proprietors under the Charter, £4,500,000. 

The Bank, which has numerous Branches through 
out Australia and New Zealand, issues Telegraphic 
Transfers, Letters of Credit and Drafts, a!so Circular 
Credits and Travellers’ Cheques issued. Deposits 
for fixed periods teceived. 











>. . . . - ~ 
Entered a« second-class mail matter at the New Vork, N.Y. Post Office, Dec. 23, 1896. 


Printed in Great Britain by St. Crements Press, Lto., 


Partues! St. Kingewav, W.C2 snd oublished bv Tux Seecrator. Lo. at their officea. No. 99 Gower St. London. W.Cal.—Fridayv. Tune 18. 1943. 
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